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LEMUEL A. WELLES. 

CERTAIN ELEMENTS OF A UNIVERSITY 
SPIRIT. 

THE founding of a grammar or a collegiate school in 
the colonial period of our country's development 
carried with it far more significance than would such an 
act to-day. Indeed moderntheoriesof educationhavebeen 
marching forward in seven-league boots, and wherever 
they have touched the ground institutions of learning 
have sprung into existence. Nowadays a university may 
be endowed, its buildings erected, its first class enrolled 
almost within the time it takes the average student to com- 
plete his college course. In a certain sense, however, the 
new institutions are branches of the old, with the same 
purposes, but with history and tradition — if one may 
change the normal order — before and not behind. But for 
that institution which has passed through the stages of a 
slower growth and reached at last an easier course, history 
and tradition form a certain spirit by which the present is 
anchored to the past with a stretching but never breaking 
cable. 

It is therefore with pride as well as curiosity that the 
modem Yale man reads the annals of his college and 
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learns that " this highly respectable institution," as a writer 
in 1831 puts it, " ranks among the most interesting of those 
monuments of beneficence and wisdom which have trans- 
mitted the names of the Pilgrims of New England to the 
gratitude of posterity." 

In the process of time, however, there are bound to be 
many changes. Old ways are forgotten. New customs, 
though perhaps fewer and of less significance, replace the 
old ones, and the contemporary newspaper finally con- 
gratulates the college as being a college no longer. It has 
grown into a university. Such has been the history of our 
own institution. But with all the modifications that the 
years must bring, the spirit of the place, the esprit de corps, 
for lack of a better term, should remain, else the signs of 
the times indicate not only a growth but a departure from 
lines which point back to the founding of our college. In 
comparing the present with the past, however, it is difficult 
to find the proper ground to stand upon. One is likely to 
lay himself open to the charge of being a false prophet, a 
worshiper of the past whose virtues are plain, but whose 
faults are hidden by a veil of antiquity, which serves rather 
as a halo than as a darkening cloud. But there are certain 
signs which mark a growing change of spirit — a centraliza- 
tion in our college life — which it is well to consider, even 
if we do not disapprove of the results that follow. 

If a graduate of the Knickerbocker age in our history 
could seat himself upon the Durfee fence to-day and cast 
a scrutinizing eye upon the campus and the college men, 
he would doubtless rap his buckled shoes against the rails 
as a mild and ecclesiastical expression of astonishment. 
There seems to be a spirit of unrest, of innovation hovering 
about us, reflected perhaps from the busy rush of Ameri- 
can life, which may be only a mark of the times, but which 
indicates a less collegiate and a more worldly atmosphere, 
as if the quiet streams of learning had been turned into 
noisy mountain brooks that the slow mills of education 
might grind the faster. A bewildering diversity of inter- 
ests distracts the student, unless he is cautious, from the 
one ruling purpose — education in the broadest sense — 
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with which he entered, or ought to have entered the clas- 
sic shades of St. Elihu. College life may well be likened 
to a rapidly turning wheel of events which enforces per- 
haps an unnatural activity upon him who would not fall 
behind, and leaves few moments for meditation. There is 
— it is only fair to confess it — alack of serious thought on 
the part of many of us, as if we were afraid to exert our 
intellect to an uncommon degree, lest we be classed as spec- 
tacled grinds and associated with the dusty volumes in the 
Library. We seek on the other hand an acquaintance 
with men rather than with books, forgetful that true cul- 
ture is a happy knowledge of both. But it is not a loss of 
' scholarly instincts, however deeply to be regretted, that 
the Yale man would deprecate so much as a possible de- 
parture from what he is pleased to call the Yale spirit, a 
departure which it is impossible to conclusively prove, 
but of which a conservative mind at least is at times 
vaguely conscious, as it ponders over the aims and tradi- 
tions of the past. 

There have been epochs in the history of Yale which 
marked renewed activity along old lines, or a birth of a new 
purpose, or the giving up of an old custom. No such 
epoch is more significant than the removal of the old 
fence, which the less hopeful among the alumni declared 
to be the sign of a new and wicked era at Yale. But it is 
unnecessary to dwell upon such an event, which we all 
agree was unfortunate, however unavoidable, longer than to 
say that the old rails might well have broken down under 
the weight of arguments pro and con, if they had not been 
removed by force. At any rate gone they are, and many of 
the good old customs and traditions, which seemed part 
and parcel of Yale life, have tumbled down with them. 
We no longer " bury Euclid," though our love for him 
and his better printed successors is not averse to a funeral, 
the wooden spoon has been laid upon the shelf, and this 
year marked the death of the annual rush between sopho- 
mores and freshmen — not that the physical friction of the 
rush did not have an element of danger in it, but the men- 
tal friction was wholesome enough. Such customs the 
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world in general will declare are relics of barbarism and 
ought to die with the enlargement of the University. This 
is true in a measure, but however barbarous may be the 
outward form there is an inner meaning of no small value, 
which has taken generations to foster, and which the col- 
lege man alone can appreciate. 

And here comes a very natural question ; in what way 
is a university spirit dependent upon such things, the ac- 
count of which is certainly not found within the pages of 
the university catalogue ? The natural and only answer 
is that history, tradition, custom are the very essence of 
this spirit, the primary elements of that good fellowship 
and democratic pride which bind us as individuals into a 
unified community. You may equip a university in less 
than a dozen years and apparently satisfy its" every want, 
but you cannot create within it a university spirit. Such 
a spirit needs time in which to grow, it cannot be unduly 
forced by any hot-house culture. A true university spirit 
is a classic. To be sure it is not to be confined within 
walls of masonry, but you are most likely to discover it 
where the old benches are scarred with the initials of many 
generations of college men, where the bricks have lost 
their brightness under the action of sun, rain, and wind, 
and where the ivy hides with its yearly output of leaves 
the ravages that time has made in the old walls. 

It is for these reasons that the old graduate feels a little 
anxious about the tearing down of the Old Brick Row, 
not that he is behind the times or opposed to progress, as 
we are too often inclined to think, but because he is fear- 
ful lest the good old spirit will vanish with the walls of the 
old buildings and return to find but a sorry resting place 
within the precincts of their brown stone successors. I,j_ 
deed the campus without the historic Row would be as 
strange to the graduate as the sight of Elihu Yale him. 
self descending the Osborn Hall steps, attired in the 
conventional dress of the day, his trousers creased 
chrysanthemum in his button-hole and his hands thrust 
into his pockets. There is after all more seriousness than 
humor in such a thought. Reform must be brought about 
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with a certain degree of cautiousness. There is a danger 
in numbers notwithstanding the old maxim. Old ways 
which are in no sense obstructions may be swamped by a 
rising tide of innovations, which spring themselves from a 
diversity of opinion always found in large communities. 

Class rivalry pure and simple, aside from vainglory and 
snobbishness, unquestionably has its part in creating and 
sustaining this spirit. Nevertheless class rivalry appears 
to be dying out by inches and with it departs a certain 
healthful stimulus which has grown up with the walls of 
the old Brick Row, and has contributed not a little toward 
making the Yale man a gentleman, a scholar, and an ath- 
lete. Nowadays there is some danger that he will be only 
one of the three. 

It is as difficult to determine whether or not this spirit is 
changing for the worse as it is to define it, to give it a 
fixed body. Its presence and influence, however, are 
plain enough in the life and enthusiasm it awakens, when 
active, in the heart of the college man. It stimulates de- 
sire for learning and perseverance in its pursuit, it means 
another foot-ball or silver cup in the trophy room of the 
gymnasium, it encourages every interest connected with 
the university, it eventually turns the freshman into the 
well rounded graduate, and at the alumni banquet you will 
hear it in the songs and the speeches, and see it plainly 
written upon the face of your neighbor. It is a priceless 
treasure and not to be squandered. Yet we are inclined 
to borjow too much of this spirit without making recom- 
pense, to run up a debt far beyond our means to pay. Our 
credit is easily restored, the college philosopher would 
tell us, by putting forth our best efforts in the calling with 
which we are called, by keeping a watchful eye on the 
present and the future, and by preserving a never-failing 
memory of Yale's historic past. Let us therefore hope 
that our Alma Mater may freely reject old ways of life 
which may trammel in the slightest her perfect develop- 
ment, but cling jealously to all the good old customs and 
traditions which are in no sense obstructions to her growth 
while they are a part of our rich inheritance. 
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Perhaps, however, we have often felt half consciously the 
subtle force of certain influences whose depth of meaning 
we cannot fathom, whose final course we cannot predict. 
When we would lay our hands upon them, and, as it were, 
accuse them face to face of being hurtful, they elude our 
grasp and leave us more perplexed than ever. Yet though 
hard to detect they certainly exist and may in the years 
to come bring in a new order of things. The " Republi- 
can doctrine of centralization " may extinguish the more 
democratic class spirit at Yale. At any rate there appears 
to be a tendency in that direction. A university spirit 
may entirely consume this class spirit and thereby be a 
cause of ruin unto itself. I am not mathematician enough 
to determine the ratio which the class spirit should bear 
to the university spirit, but I am confident that when they 
are in their true proportions the Yale ideals will be the 
more nearly realized. From a modest beginning by a well 
balanced growth alone may our institution approach to 
completeness. 

On an October afternoon many years hence Mr. Good- 
fellow of your class will revisit after a long absence the 
scenes of his youthful days, and wander at will over the 
campus. The Old Brick Row may have disappeared en- 
tirely. The college quadrangle will be complete and the 
stranger must literally pass within the gates or be ex- 
cluded from the hollow square. The new buildings of to- 
day will then have a more wonted air and no longer look 
as if tenanted by Mr. Newrich. Time will doubtless have 
softened the tense muscles of the stalwart giants on the 
front of the gymnasium, and the college clock may have 
been struck with dumbness. Indeed so altered is the cam- 
pus and so many are the changes, that Mr. Goodfellow 
quite believes he is much older than even his gray hair 
and spectacled eyes would warrant. But if he goes to 
chapel and finds the seniors making their bow to the 
President with customary grace ; if he catches sight of a 
group of men spinning tops on the pavement ; if he be- 
holds the athletes as sturdy as ever, dressed in their old 
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battle-scarred clothes; if he hears the college men lustily 
shouting from room to room ; and if he passes before a 
row of figures perched upon the rails of a fence, Mr. 
Goodfellow will conclude that the old Yale spirit, how- 
ever modified be its habitation, is still there, and that col- 
lege is not so very different after all. 

He will turn cheerfully away and step briskly off down 
the long lane of elms, while bis cane keeps a sharp tap, 
tapping by his side. As he turns again for a farewell look 
he sees the ivy leaves, whose tendrils cling as fondly to the 
new building as they did to the old, shivering in the cool 
breeze, the same deep shadows under the elms, and the 
same mellow rays of the October sun falling as if with a 
benediction on hallowed ground. 

J. H. Field. 



THE EVENING BREEZE. 

Within Ihe foliage darkljr greea 

A mocking-bird nas trilling. 
The orange buds were scarcely seen, 

No fragrance yet distilling. 
The wind came with the dying light 
And breathed upon ihe petals white ; 
It blew them open to the night, 

The air with odors filling. 

A tiny lake lay lulled lo sleep, 

The sunset glow was paling. 
Among the cypress shadows deep 

The whippoorwills were wailing. 
The errant wind came sweeping free, 
And roused the lake lo rippling glee. 
The dimpling water laughed lo see 

The crescent moon a-sailing. 

Across the stretch of shining sand. 

Beside the sea delaying, 
Then through the tangled hammock land. 

To set the live oaks swaying, 
The west wind wandered far and wide. 
Until (be rosy morning tide — 
To bow the wanton zephyr's pride — 

Forbade it farther straying. 

Ralph D. Paint. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING. 
By Robert Hastings Nichols. 

THERE is not offered to us in Washington Irving the 
choice between a treatment of the author as an 
author and as a man, which we sometimes have, for in him, 
the personal and the literary character were the same. 
There are few authors whose works are more directly the 
expression of their character. The peculiarities of the 
man were the strength and weakness of the writer. We 
have no contradictions between the man and his books 
to explain, no subtle analogies to draw. It was but one of 
the many manifestations of this fact that the books of the 
man who was more universally beloved than any Ameri- 
can man of letters has been, were received with the 
most sincere and general applause granted to any of our 
authors. Indeed, Irving needed the encouragement of 
kindly sympathy to show himself, in books or in life, at his 
best. His was a modest, unaggressive personality. Op- 
position or unkindness chilled him, and even a slight ad- 
verse criticism was enough to disturb the poise of his 
temper. He could never have fought his way to success 
through formidable obstacles, for he shrank from all strife 
and controversy. 

But the sympathy which he needed and received he 
amply repaid to the world, for he entered as perfectly as 
few men have into the thoughts and feelings of those with 
whom he came in anyway, in his life or in his writing, into 
contact. The width and warmth of his sympathies and 
the acuteness of his sympathetic insight were remarkable. 
He might sometimes fail to understand and appreciate 
men from want of a keen intellectual perception, but never 
from want of a charitable fellow-feeling. Indeed, his point 
of view and his method may be called the sympathetic for 
he wrote not so much with the wits as with the heart. 
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With this catholic sympathy is closely connected an- 
other of his conspicuous traits, his entire freedom from ill- 
nature and spite. He spoke truly when he once wrote in 
a bantering letter, " I have no such thing as malice in my 
composition." Even in his irony, which he sometimes 
uses not without power, there is no trace of venom. He 
saw the good in men befdre the evil, and will have his 
readers do so. Prying for faults, and correcting benevo- 
lent errors were no part of his work. It was his nature 
to love the good and the beautiful in life and to turn away 
from the evil and the ugly. 

For darkness, gloom, and sadness too, of any kind, he 
had no liking. Even in times of deep personal grief he 
never cultivated melancholy or brooded over his sorrow, 
but tried to escape from it. A rather striking parallel to 
this feeling may be found in the preference which he always 
shows for the bright and attractive rather than the stern 
and bleak aspects of the world of nature. The summer, 
the sunshine, and the peaceful, smiling country were dear 
to him, and as was natural with such a nature, he found 
much to love and enjoy in life. His temperament was 
gay and pleasure-loving, and his biography and his book- 
case full of passages which show what a hearty, whole- 
some delight he took in living. 

This disposition to see only the pleasant parts of life, 
together with his preeminent gift of humor, have some- 
times caused critics to thrust him into a literary pigeon- 
hole, labelled the " genial " Irving, and so have made it 
easy for readers to think of him as an easy-going, good 
natured man, without much moral back-bone. But with 
all his kindliness, there was no relaxing of the moral tone, 
no lowering of ideals. He was ready to find excuses for 
the evil-doer, but evil of all kinds, vice, cruelty, meanness, 
he hated and denounced. Irving's character was so per- 
fectly simple and transparent, there was so little in it that 
was under the surface, that any description of it seems 
entirely unnecessary. He needs no interpreter to unfold 
the mysteries of his character, for there were none. The 
workings of his mind were all simple and obvious. It is 
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not easy to say anything very new about him, for study of 
his books will hardly reveal anything which is not already- 
apparent. But the traits which were predominant in him, 
and iind most direct issues in his writings, were his humor 
and his sentiment. 

Irving's entire freedom from malice is most clearly 
manifested in his humorous writings. He was a close ob- 
server of human nature, had a keen relish for the ridicu- 
lous, and sometimes made a good deal of fun of men's 
faults, but it is always good natured fun. He laughs 
rather with people than at them. Sometimes his humor 
takes the form of satire and irony, but it is always a mild 
satire, and a playful irony, which provokes laughter rather 
than causes pain. It is this constant deference to the feelings 
of humanity which constitutes one of the chief charms of 
Irving's humor, and its assurance of living in popular 
favor. There is often about his humor a certain sly, in- 
sinuating quality, in which a great deal of its irresistibility 
lies. It is not often riotous or uproarious, but rather mild 
and quiet, and the reader frequently finds that it " steals 
upon him ere he is aware," A marked feature of it, too, 
is a lawless and most taking whimsicality. It is the same 
twinkling, winning humor, which on his living lips en- 
deared him to every one, 

Irving's masterpiece of humor is " Knickerbocker's His- 
tory of New York," unquestionably one of the richest 
works of native humor in our literature. From the gigan- 
tic and successful hoax, the " Notices which appeared in 
the Press," which heralded the book, to the mock-serious 
"reflections on the history," with which the author bows 
himself out, there is not a dull page. This was the book 
which Scott read aloud to his family until, as he says 
their sides ached with laughter, and in which he thought 
he saw a resemblance to Swift, though there is little in 
common between Irving and Swift except the apparent per- 
fect freedom from effort. It is not to be compared with 
any other book, for it stands alone as an original creation. 
Irving took the prosaic history of the Dutch governor 
of New Amsterdam and turned it into a mock-heroic 
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which has taken a firmer hold on the popular mind than 
any other American book, and loses none of its fame with 
the advance of time. Mock-heroic is apt soon to grow 
tiresome, but the youthful vigor, spontaneity and gaiety 
of the " Knickerbocker " carries attention forward un- 
wearied to the end. But though in this book Irving's 
humor is most fully exhibited, it is never long absent from 
any of his books, except his professedly serious historical 
works, but is continually flashing out to surprise and de- 
light the reader. 

In the " Knickerbocker " there are few traces of Irving's 
sentiment. It is more characteristic of his later years 
than of the period of the roystering at Cockloft Hall and 
the rollicking fun of " Salmagundi " and the " Knicker- 
bocker," for before the completion of the latter, while 
Irving was yet a.young man, there came to him a bereave- 
ment, the death of his betrothed, which vitally affected his 
character. Thereafter his works show a more subdued 
temperament, a tendency toward serious meditation, with 
now and then touches of a " sweet-souled melancholy," 
There is no one book which embodies his sentiment as the 
" Knickerbocker" does his humor, but it is found here and 
there in all his books. Perhaps the paper on " Rural 
Funerals " in the " Sketch Book " and that on " St. Mark's 
Eve " in " Bracebridge Hall " are the best examples of it. 
Irving was an impressionable man, of genuine feeling and 
a tender heart, and a keen and loving observer of men. 
In these later books he speaks to and rarely fails to reach 
our deeper sympathies. He never strikes the wrong note 
or jars on the reader, and sometimes he has passages 
which remind us of Lamb's gentle but' sure touch. Some- 
times, too, he exhibts a very touching pathos. This is 
very apt to center about young womanhood, and it is easy 
to think that at these times the cherished memory of his 
dead sweetheart, which had so potent an influence over 
his whole life was peculiarly distinct. 

It was natural that in an author whose mind was so 
much developed on the side of feeling there should be a 
lack of the element of pure intellectuality. Irving never 
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attempted anything which would have exercised the dry 
reason very much, and it is" probable that in treating of 
political or philosophical subjects he would have lacked 
precision and firmness of grip. Perhaps the dislike which 
he always felt for political discussion resulted from a 
vague distrust of his powers in that field and in specula- 
tive writing generally. But notwithstanding this lack of 
intellectuality, there is in all his writings, beneath the 
burlesque of the " Knickerbocker," the artless narration of 
the tales of the " Alhambra " and the " Conquest of Gre- 
nada," and the simple sentiment of the " Sketch Book," an 
underlying vein of sound, practical wisdom, the result of 
observation of the world by a man who, though not en- 
gaged in it as actively as some others, had sagacity to see 
into things and understand their relations pretty clearly. 

Still, as has been said, his point of view and his method 
were sympathetic, and not intellectual. He felt rather 
than comprehended his subject, and makes his reader do 
the same, putting him into possession of his thought by a 
gradual process of which neither author nor reader are 
fully aware. In this department of feeling Irving's powers 
are amply sufficient for his purpose. 

Irving has been charged with a lack of imagination. It 
is admitted that he was abundantly gifted with fancy, and 
his peculiar felicity of metaphor is often noticed, but he is 
sometimes denied the higher quality. But certainly to 
convert the base metals of the notoriously un-romantic 
Dutch history of New York into the gold of the Knicker- 
bocker legend and the stories of Rip Van Winkle and 
Sleepy Hollow, which are, except so far as the bare frame- 
work goes, as pure and simple creations as any in our 
literature, and, though humorous in conception, have 
always about them a romantic illusion, a rosy haze of sen- 
timent, is a work which indicates the possession of an 
imagination of no mean order. The " Alhambra " and the 
" Conquest of Granada," too, are the results of similar 
processes, though in these books the materials, more 
poetical in their nature, lent themselves more readily to 
such treatment. Irving had a wonderful power of ideali- 
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sation, a Midas-like touch, which seemed to recreate and 
glorify whatever he took in hand. How dull and com- 
mon-place might New York and its surroundings be, were 
it not for the touch of the enchanter, which has peopled 
the whole region with fabulous forms .' The voyager on 
the Hudson still listens for the echoes of the trumpet of 
Antony Van Corlear, and hears in the thunderstorms of 
the Tappan Zee the boom and crash of the rolling balls of 
the nine pins game of Hendrick Hudson and his men. 
Every spot calls up some romantic memory, and over all 
the country hangs the story-teller's magic-spell. 

It seems impossible to give any reason for Irving's style, 
of which so much has been said, based on any principle of 
literary culture of which we have knowledge. His early 
training was slight and desultory, and he never applied 
himself severely to the acquisition and elaboration of a 
style. His writings, to be sure, show a thorough and 
sympathetic acquaintance with the English authors for 
whom he felt a liking. A particular fondness for Chaucer, 
for Herrick, and the old ballad and song-writers may be 
seen. But apart from any training he might in this way 
have received, he seems to have been bom with an uner- 
ring sense of literary form and proportion. We are sensi- 
ble in reading of no eflort. The right word and the right 
sentence seem to fall naturally into place. On no other 
ground than this of an innate gift can we account for the 
development, with so little training, of a style so copious 
and felicitous in diction, so easy, flexible, and melodious, 
and so little tiresome in long reading. Irving is often 
praised for his simplicity, and he certainly is always clear, 
but he is not always simple. Sometimes he is almost ver- 
bose, and in some of his books, particularly " Bracebridge 
Hall," there is occasionally a certain over^laboration and 
minute preciseness of expression. But the general effect 
is of a style natural, graceful, and finished, and above all 
distinctly individual. 

Irving is, indeed, individual, not in style alone. In all 
his books, on many and widely different subjects, there is 
one constant and unmistakable quality, the flavor of the 
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author. Read where we may, we know at once that it is 
Irving, and we are conscious of that indefinable, untrace- 
able something which we call "charm." 

When the " Sketch Book " and " Bracebridge Hall " 
were published, Irving was more than once charged with 
being an Englishman, and not an American, and the charge, 
with the intemperate spirit in which it was brought, 
severely wounded his sensitive nature. Before he died, 
he received ample proof of the deep and widespread 
affection felt for him by his fellow-countrymen, but even 
since then the cry of un-American has sometimes been 
echoed. Indeed, it is noticeable that several of our dis- 
tinguished literary men, who were all as true and useful 
Americans as any of their fellow-citizens, have fallen under 
the same condemnation. It may be said of Irving that he 
wrote of England like an Englishman. There was much 
in England to attract one who seemed better fitted by 
nature for living in a long-settled and refined society than 
in a country so crude as ours in his time was, and his pict- 
ures of English life are for this reason drawn with a fond 
and sympathetic touch. But a similar quality is to be 
seen in his treatment of Spanish subjects, insomuch that 
the Spaniards called him the " poet Irving," and in his 
Italian tales, Irving was, in fact, a cosmopolitan, more 
than a citizen of any one country, and his books are cosmo- 
politan. His mind, always open to impressions of all 
kinds, was particularly susceptible to the influences of his 
surroundings. The spirit of his associates, the atmos- 
phere of a place, assimilated the course of his thoughts to 
themselves. He was quick to catch the local color, and 
adapt the tone of his treatment to his theme. 

But with the possible exception of the " Biglow Papers," 
no product of American literature is more distinctly 
American, in its whole conception, than the " Knicker- 
bocker." No other American has done for any place in 
America what Irving has done for New York, for he has 
thrown about the city and the valley of the " lordly Hud- 
son " a legendary charm which will never be dispelled. 
Another service he rendered to America in being our first 
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literary man. There had been before him men who wrote 
in the intervals of other occupations, or for other than 
literary purposes, but he was the first to devote himself 
entirely to literature. As such he gave a valuable impetus 
to our literatue, and though his sentiment and humor in 
the hands of his followers often became mawkish senti- 
mentality and frothy sparkle, his influence was beneficent 
and lasting. It was Irving who gave us tradition, and 
showed us that we had a country, and that we were to 
have a literature. And let it not be forgotten that Irving 
served his country well in England, in preparing, by his 
great popularity, both literary and personal, a way for a 
favorable reception there of other Americans and other 
American literature. 

The general favor won by Irving, in both England and 
America, was indeed very remarkable, and continued for 
some time after his death, in 1859. It cannot be denied 
that he has fallen somewhat in the estimation of the public 
since then, but we hope that his place will eventually be 
somewhat higher than it now is. There are, to be sure, 
many elements in his work with which the modern spirit 
is not in sympathy. Bom and brought up in a country 
which had no literature of its own, he was forced to look 
for intellectual food to the past. From the past his in- 
spiration was drawn, and the spirit of restlessness, already 
beginning to be felt and expressed, he never felt. The 
unrest and turmoil of modem times find no response. 

The note of much of the writing of to-day is intellectual. 
There is a continual straining to say clever things. From 
this Irving was as far as possible removed. He made no 
effort to be brilliant and clever, but is always calm and 
unmoved. Indeed, the impression he leaves on the reader is 
not one of great intellectual brilliancy or force. The critical 
faculty was almost entirely wanting in him, and his fear 
of giving pain would have disinclined him to use it, had he 
possessed it. Intellectual controversy had no attractions 
for him. He was not aggressive or combative. He could 
never have gathered around him a clique of violent ad- 
mirers, or aroused violent opposition. He preferred to 
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take and enjoy life as he found it. In this world he found 
undisturbed peace, and kept an unshaken faith in the 
next. Questionings, soul-searchings, doubts, had little 
place in his mental composition. And in all this, of 
course, he is out of touch with the spirit of to-day, which 
demands keener insight into and more incisive treatment 
of the problems of life. His writings, rather than spur- 
ring the mind to searching, skeptical, examination of all 
things, induce to a happy, hopeful view of life, to placid 
optimistic reflection, to reverie and reminiscence. For 
this he may be condemned to-day, but it is not improbable 
that his calm, peaceful work, like that of Addison, will 
endure when some of the more brilliant, but on the whole 
less satisfactory performances of to-day are forgotten. 

But aside from any value they may have as literature, 
pure and simple, Irving's books have a value because of 
the personality of the author which is so manifest in them. 
There is a moral quality in him which makes us love him 
and crave a closer contact with him. In his tender tribute 
to Irving's memory, Thackeray most fittingly quotes the 
last words of Scott to Lockhart, " Be a good man, ray 
dear." For Irving was a good man. His life was pure 
and blameless. Wherever he went he found and loved 
friends, good men, good women, little children. Through 
a long and changeful life he kept a heart unsoiled, a chival- 
rous belief, above cynical suspicion, in all that is high and 
good and noble, and a lofty contempt for all that is low, 
and mean and petty. Enthusiasm, self-sacrifice, devo- 
tion, aroused in him a generous and inspiring admiration. 
Sincerity, purity, charity, faith — these were elements of 
his character, and these have an abiding value in his books, 
making them, as they made his life, a blessing and an in- 
fluence for good. And even though the dogma of art for 
art's sake is widely preached and accepted, it is impossible 
to deny the great and permanent usefulness in the world 
of such literature as his, above that of literature which 
has for its only claim on the world excellence of literary 
art. 
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AN OUTDOOR ESSAYIST. 

**"1T /"OULD you know," says Goethe, "the ripest cher- 
VV ries? ask the boys and the blackbirds," indicat- 
ing that only those, who have lived most in the woods 
and fields, can know the best things to be found there. 
But, unfortunately, neither boys nor blackbirds keep rec- 
ords of their experiences, and "as soon as men begin to 
write about nature they fall into euphuism." Yet there 
have been men who have not only succeeded in avoiding 
the fault, but have evinced in their writings as deep a 
sympathy with nature as even her own wild children 
could feel. Such were Gilbert White and Richard Jef- 
fries, and such is John Burroughs. He can show you 
where to find, not only the ripest cherries, but the trail- 
ing arbutus as well ; and will take you where you may 
listen, undisturbed by the creak and jar of the noisy 
world, to the wood-thrush and the veery. He will give 
you an insight into nature in some of her loveliest mooiis, 
and an introduction to those secluded by-paths of her's 
which, perhaps, you had thought open only to the initi- 
ated. He calls himself a literary naturalist, and justly, 
for he unites the unerring accuracy of the scientist with a 
poet's sensitive appreciation. You feel at once that he 
thoroughly knows his subject, as well as loves it, and that 
he never juggles with facts for the sake of literary effect. 
In short, he is sincere ; and, says Carlyle, "to be original 
is to be sincere." 

He recognizes fully the fact that our modern literature 
needs to steep itself more in the scientific atmosphere,' and 
feels that there is not a little justice in Professor Huxley's 
satirical remarks about the " senseless caterwauling of the 
literary classes." Mr. Burroughs would have made short 
work in determining the species of the mysterious"night- 
warbler, which Thoreau spent twelve years in trying to 
identify. Yet he is not in the least tiresomely scientific, 
his works are by no means a series of essays on omithoU 
15 
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ogy, but rather descriptions of delightful rambles, over 
the frozen ponds and snow-covered roads of winter, or 
through the drowsy mid-summer woods, when " the day 
immeasurably long sleeps over the hills and warm wide 
fields." We put down his book and wonder at the wealth 
of beauty that surrounds us and which we had never 
noticed before. His writings, however, are not all out-of- 
door sketches; in his "Birds and Poets," and "Indoor 
Studies," he has given us some critical essays which are 
marked by a trenchant, uncompromising manner of look- 
ing at things, that is, to say the least, very refreshing. 
His essays on Emerson and Thoreau are, perhaps, the 
best short essays 'which have been written on these two 
eminent inhabitants of Concord. Like them, he has that 
purely American, spicy quality which has distinguished 
some of our best writers. Yet, of course, Mr. Burroughs 
could hardly be called a great writer; nevertheless he 
possesses that peculiar quality of sympathy which makes 
him one of those lesser authors, " all of whose readers are 
sworn friends." Few writers take you more entirely into 
their confidence or make such good terms with you. He 
does not so much open to our sight new or astounding 
views, as help us to see and appreciate what is already 
within range of our vision, but which we had failed to dis- 
cover ourselves. "A man must invest himself near at 
hand and in common things," he says, and at once pro- 
ceeds to set the example himself. Nothing is too com- 
monplace or everyday for his observation, the clouds, 
the foliage, or the smell of the bare red earth in early 
spring. He does not have to go to the Rocky Mountains 
or Alaska to find wild nature ; her secrets reveal them- 
selves to him at every turn. "Jhe railroad," he says, in 
"Signs and Seasons," "Thoreau found, after all, to be 
about the wildest road he knew of, and the telegraph 
wires the best aeolian harp out of doors." He has, be- 
sides, such a felicitous way of saying things. " One of 
the strong and original strokes of Nature was when she 
made the Loon," and " Not a little of our winter sunshine 
is surely wrapped up in the apple." 
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But with all his keen interest in nature, he never for- 
gets the words of Sir Thomas Brown, that " we carry 
within us the wonders we seek without us," and that 
nature is of vital concern to us, only in so far as we see in 
her the vivid mirror of ourselves, perceive through her 
the same living truth that exists to a greater or less extent 
in each of us. " I long ago lost a hound, a bay horse, and 
a turtle dove, and am still on their trail," says Thoreau in 
" Walden." " Many are the travelers I have spoken con- 
cerning them, describing their tracks and what calls they 
answered to. I have met one or two who have heard the 
hound and the tramp of the horse, or even seen the dove 
disappear behind a cloud, and they seemed as anxious to 
recover them as if they had lost them themselves." John 
Burroughs is one of the few who have, perchance, heard 
the distant tramp of the horse, or caught some stray 
glimpse of the lost dove. 

Henry Lane Eno. 
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THE POLITICAL POETRY OF SCOTLAND. 

THE life and literature of a nation are firmly con- 
nected. As a country develops, as it leaves old 
traditions and beliefs for newer ones, we see the stages 
of its progress mirrored in the writings of the different 
periods. From the Saxon war songs to the satires of 
Pope, the history of English literature is a history to the 
English people. As a nation advances, new fields are 
opened to the author; a new mode of life demands a new 
Idnd of writing, and the very names of the books which 
delighted our ancestors are hardly remembered now. It 
is in this way that political poetry has become a lost art. 
To be sure, every campaign produces some so-called 
songs to be sung by enthusiastic partisans, and the news- 
papers print a few feeble attempts at satire, but genuine 
political poetry is a thing of the past. Politics with us is 
a business, not a passion. The party line no longer marks 
the division between friends and foes, but a century or 
more ago there was a vast gulf between the Whig and 
Tory. Political animosity extended to the world of let- 
ters, and not content with publishing pamphlets and 
addresses, both parties sought the aid of the Muse. Mar- 
vell, Dryden, Prior, Swift, and in this century, Moore and 
Praed, have left us specimens of political verse. Our 
own Lowell deserves a place in the list, and his satire is 
as keen as that of the English writers. But, though the 
verse of these authors served its end, though it ridiculed 
opponents and laughed at their measures, it is not the 
highest kind of party verse. For political poetry that is 
genuine poetry, we turn back to Scotland, 

The Scottish songs center about the house of Stewart 
and tell of the gallant but unsuccessful attempt to win the 
English crown. They have come down to us in the let- 
ters of the time and the manuscript collections of Scott 
and Hogg. In number, they amount to several hundred. 
' Most of them are unclaimed ; they were not written for 
cold publication to bring the author fame. They sprang 
directly from the heart and were carried by the minstrels 
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from highlands to lowlands. Some are little more than 
doggerel, they are simple and often rough, but many of 
them bear the stamp of inspiration and deserve a place 
among the purest lyrics of the language. There is no 
sham sentiment here, they express genuine emotion. 
Love, hate, despair and hope, all the phases of human 
feelings, are found in these ballads, and he must be 
unsympathetic indeed, who can read them without catch- 
ing something of the spirit that inspired them. 

The early Jacobite ballads were composed in support 
of James the Second. They show an intense hatred for 
the Union and the " Orange " and look for one who is 
"over the seas and far awa." They long to see the day 
"when the king comes o'er the water," but the battle of 
the Boyne dashed their hopes. One of the best lyrics of 
this period has been adopted by Scott in Rokely. 

" It was a' for our righlfu' king 

We left fair Scotland's strand I 
It was a' for our rightfu' king 

We e'er saw Irish land, my dear. 

We e'er saw Irish land." 
" He turned him right and round about 

Upon the Irish shore 
And ga'e his bridle-reins a shake 

With, Adieu (or evermore my dear, 

With. Adieu for ever more." 

The Scottish minstrels now turned to King William, 
" Willie, the Way." Queen Anne and later George the 
First, are lampooned in these doggerel, but witty produc- 
tions. 

" Wha' the die! hae we got for a king 
But a wee, wee, German Lairdie." 

Fighting soon began again, but the Highlanders were 
stopped a second time by the battle of Preston. The 
songs of joy at the sight of arms were quickly changed to 
songs of exile or laments for the fallen. It meant a great 
deal to be a Jacobite, but Scottish devotion was not terri- 
fied by the one on Tower Hill. With enthusiastic loyalty, 
they laid down their lives or fled across the channel. No 
sacrifice was too great, and they scorned the thought of 
forsaking their allegiance to live in peace. 
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" Hard fate, ihai I should baaisbed be. 
And rebel called, with scorn, 
For serving of the kindest prince 
That ever yet was born." 

It was not long before Scotland, nothing daunted by 
her failures, was ready for another trial with England. 
Charles Edward, then in France, was the hope of the 
Jacobites. He seemed fitted in every way to lead them. 
Of striking personal appearance, brave and energetic, he 
exerted a peculiar fascination on all who knew him. He 
was indeed "a Prince to live and die under," and the 
mere mention of his name was enough to arouse enthu- 
siasm. Songs innumerable urged him to claim his right, 
and when at last he actually landed, he was greeted with 
a grand outburst. He came with but seven followers ; 
within a month he held Edinburgh with three thousand 
men. His success was never doubted. "Turn the Blue 
Bonnet wha' can," was their defiant song. Fortune 
seemed to favor him, and the English were defeated in 
the first engagement. It is pathetic to read the songs of 
this period in the light of history. Alas for their hopes ! 
The flower of the Scottish army fell on the hard fought 
field of CuUoden. The lyrics which sprang from this 
overwhelming disaster, have a simple pathos, a despairing 
grief that is felt in every line. 

"When I came first by merrie Carlisle, 
Was ne'er a town sae sweetly seeming : 
The white rose Saunled owre the wall, 

The thistled banners far were streaming ! 
When I came next by merry Carlisle, 

O sad, sad seemed the town, and eerie ! 
The auld, auld men came out and wept. 
' O maiden, come ye lo seek your dearie ?^" 

With the tears for the dead are mingled the sad notes of 
exile. 

" O, I've left a" my heart behind 

For a little while they had the courage to hope. 

" Will you no come back again, 
Better lo'ed you ne'er will be." 
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But the crown was lost, " Bonnie Charlie " could never 
more lead the clans, and the songs end in sorrow. 

They are not great, these political ballads. They have 
little depth of thought, they bring us no moral lesson, but 
they will always live because we feel in them "the pulse 
of humanity," and surely we cannot consider of little 
importance, songs which gave inspiration to Scott and 
Burns. 

Edward B. Reed. 



THE WRECK. 

On a desolate beach by the waves forsaken 

Where the bleak winds worry the long rank grass, 
In a deep last sleep destined never to waken, 

Though her Qeel-winged, fluttering sisters pass 
And beckon her still through the wild brine speeding 

When the keen spray slings on the quivering deck, 
Lies, long forgotten and ruined, unheeded, 

A grim old wieck. 

The sea-gulls sweep in their swift flight o'er her. 

The storm-clouds gather aod threaten and flee. 
Do they dream of the days when their breath up-bore her 

Through the ravenous grasp of the wrathful sea ? 
Ah ! better far that the waves upon her 

Had leapt aud lingered and hidden away 
Her fleet white wings from the deep dishonor 

Of slow decay. 

She shall stir not again while the seasons alter 

Through riot and ruin of sunlight and shade. 
Though the strong swift feet of the Winters falter 

And the fierce strength of the Summers fade. 
Let none disturb, for her day is over, 

The gaunt bleached bones that are past reclaim 
Till the shifting sands take pity and cover 

Her crumbling frame. 

Richard ff. WertMingtoH. 
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A YALE QUARTET. 

THE year 1774 beheld one of the most famous Yale 
quartets that ever gathered together on the college 
campus. These singers of a century ago were Jonathan 
Trumbull, Timothy Dwight, David Humphreys and Joel 
Barlow. The first three had just completed their college 
course ; Trumbull was practicing law, Dwight was a Tutor 
and Humphreys a graduate student, while Barlow was still 
an undergraduate. They were men of intellectual power, 
enthusiastic, ambitious and unusually interested in literary 
studies. Their achievements had already been consider- 
able along poetic lines, principally in the way of transla- 
tions. This was enough to bring them together in a sym- 
pathetic and helpful friendship. Although differing wide- 
ly in taste and genius, they became most closely afBUated 
by their common aim. There existed no rivalry, but on 
the contrary friendly help among them. 

Dead languages, mathematics and logic had heretofore 
been considered the only subjects worthy the attention of 
scholars. Our little group of enthusiasts were the first to 
combat this sentiment. They saw in our country a liter- 
ary desert with a single oasis — theological essays. To 
water this waste, to introduce poetry and letters was a 
worthy aim. 

Jonathan Trumbull, the originator and senior member of 
our quartet had, during a three years special course, met 
Dwight, a junior. In mutual encouragement they had en- 
tered the literary arena. Several essays, their joint produc- 
tion, appeared in Boston Journals. Together they became 
Tutors in the service of their " Alma Mater." Each pub- 
lished a poem most ambitious for the times. Trumbull's 
" Progress of Dullness " was designed to expose to ridicule 
the absurd educational methods of the period. Its daring 
assumptions made the poem a success and brought the 
author's name at once before the public. Trumbull was 
a satirist. No poem of his but you will find in it criticism 
on current thought, hits on the mannerisms of the day. 
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Dwight's attempt was an ambitious epic entitled, " The 
Conquest of Canaan." It was widely read and made its 
author's reputation, but was never really so popular as his 
later patriotic and pastoral poem " Greenfield Hill." 

While Dwight and Trumbull were tutors, Humphreys 
entered Yale. He is the practical member of the quartet, 
a man of the world yet deeply interested in " belles lettres." 
He encouraged his friends to work, with such a verse as — 

" Why sleep'sl Ihou, Barlow, child of genius ? why 
See'sl Ihou, blesl Dwight, our land in sadness lie ? 
And where is Trumbull, eailiesi boasi of fa.ine ? 
Tis yours, ye bards, to wake the smothered flame ! 
To you, my deaiesl friends, the task belongs 
To rouse your country with heroic songs ! " 

Humphreys was enthusiastic yet not intensely poetical. 
He became a Colonel in the Continental Army and his 
best and most spirited verses were heroic appeals to the 
soldiers. 

It remains only to introduce Barlow, who was perhaps 
the most promising poet in our little band — those four 
bards with Scripture names, whom a London Journal of 
that day satirized as 

" David and Jonathan, Joel and Timothy 
Over the water set up the hymn of the." etc. 

A student and thinker. Barlow devoted himself for 
the most part to philosophical writing rather than to the 
lighter fancies of the Muse. His great epic " The Colura- 
biad " was reprinted in London and Paris and found favor 
with the leading reviews of the worid. This masterpiece 
was not, however, his only title to fame for the *' Advice 
to the Priviledged Orders " received the honor of an attack 
from Burke and an eulogy from Fox, on the floor of the 
British Parliament. 

It is pleasing to think of these pioneers of our country's 
glorious literary career as being united in their work. 
Their literary ambitions were in common. They encour- 
aged one another. They praised each other in public and 
private. Outsiders came to speak of them together. The 
literary friendship existing amongst them reminds one of 
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the more distinguished examples of the Roman Horace 
and Virgil, or of the English Sidney, Raleigh and Spencer. 

In that critical period just before the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, when our land was on the verge of 
anarchy, it was this Yale quartet which came to the front. 
The " Anarchiad," a series of strong, satirical- essays pub- 
lished in Hartford, was not the smallest factor in turning 
pubHc opinion against such wild and lawless outbreaks as 
Shay's Rebellion. 

Not alone through their writings do we find our friends 
leaders of their age. Trumbull as Superior Court Judge, 
Dwight as Theologian and President of Yale during its 
transition from a collegiate school to a college, Hum- 
phreys as statesman and intimate of Washington, Adams, 
Franklin, and Jefferson, Barlow as diplomatist at Algiers 
and Paris, arrived at national distinction. 

We cannot claim for these pioneer American poets great 
literary merit. Their works were crude and unpolished. 
But the perfection of Art is not attained at once. Accom- 
plished singers do not spring up in a day from an unimag- 
inative and prosaic people. Poets are the children of the 
tuneful age and follow after a generation of mere rhym- 
sters who have gone before them. 

Our Yale poets of the eighteenth century cultivated the 
Muse under circumstances of extreme difficulty, when 
there was little outside them to inspire or encourage. 
They were the first to be stirred with the glow of the new 
literary age which was dawning upon this western world. 
They caught its earliest inspirations. By their labored 
efforts to give expression to the poetic impulse, they pre- 
pared the way for others to follow. The Harvard group 
of the nineteenth century, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, 
and Holmes have reaped in the pleasant fields which were 
worked and sown a century ago by our Yale Quartet. 
James Earnest Cooper. 
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THE RIVALS— A TUCKAHOE SKETCH. 

ZEKE BOLTON sat in the doorway of Liza Sparks' 
cabin. He was amusing a ragged gray kitten with 
the leafy end of a birch switch ; now and then he looked 
over his shoulder as he talked to Rosa Sparks, who was 
" working butter " within. Sometimes a particularly loud 
slap in the midst of the steady paddling would send the 
kitten scuttling under the house and Zeke with inex- 
haustible patience would lure it forth again. Liza Sparks, 
Rosa's mother, was hoeing in the potato patch ; the mid- 
day sun beat down upon her through the naked limbs of 
the girdled trees. Looking at her mother, one could tell 
into what manner of woman Rosa would develop ; the 
brown hair would fade and lose its lustre, the regular 
features grow sharp and harsh, and the slender bare feet, 
already sunbrowned, would become as ugly and knotted 
as the wood-path roots over which they daily stumbled. 

While Liza Sparks did not show Zeke any discernible 
cordiality, she would have been glad to have Rosa marry 
him. Not because it had ever occurred to her that Zeke 
would help in the garden— it had certainly never occurred 
to Zeke — but because of late, since her husband, Ben 
Sparks, and her nephew, Jed White, had been caught by 
the sheriff at the valley post-office, she missed the game 
and trout with which they had supplied her. Jed White 
was to have taken up with Rosa, but now no one seemed 
to know how long the two men were to be confined, and 
public opinion counseled Rosa not to wait for their return. 
But she did not want Zeke Bolton. Her mother's remon- 
strances and blows she took with complete indifference. 

A pair of bluejays were screaming at one another across 
the little enclosure. The hoe clincked steadily around 
the potato-hills. Now and then far up the broad forest 
slope toward Big Barrel Peak a cow-bell tinkled, and 
from the swamp down by the spring came a wild turkey's 
querulous whistle. Up over the dark mass of oaks and 
chestnuts, where the gray boulders of the peak thrust 
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themselves against the pale sky, one after another floated 
a long line of turkey buzzards. Liza Sparks straightened 
up and leaning on her hoe, peered into the shadowy en- 
trance of the path that led over the ridge. 

"O, Rosy," she cried, in her rasping, half-screaming 
voice, "hyers Jed a'comin'." 

Rosa came to the door and watched the escaped captive 
of the law, as he climbed over the rail fence. 

" Hi, Liz' Sparks !" he cried. 

" Hi !" she answered, " What you-all doin' around here 
this soon? How'd you get out? Kill no-one?" 

" Naw. Hi, Zeke !" he added, looking up toward the 
shanty. 

Liza Sparks had bent over her work again with a grunt 
of contempt, but turned her head to ask: "Where's my 
man ?" 

" Got caught, I reckon. Got six year more, now. Say," 
he continued, as she struck angrily into the middle of a 
hill of potatoes, "hevZeke took up with Rosy?" 

" Aint yet. Goin' ter, I reckon." 

" I reckon not!" he muttered with unusual energy as he 
approached the house. 

"How's you-all?" he added, leaning against the door- 
post, and regarding Zeke and Rosa rather curiously, " air 
you a'goin' to take up with Zeke, Rosy ?" 

" Naw," she drawled gravely, " I aint." 

Zeke stared at one and then the other, meeting the 
glance of each with a weak temporizing smile. He 
opened his mouth, as if to speak, and without uttering 
a syllable, left it open. Slowly gathering himself together, 
he rose and slouched away around the side of the house. 

Jed White settled himself on the door-step. Rosa stood 
silently looking down at him. Had he only looked up, 
there was that in her eyes which he had never seen before. 
Perhaps he felt it and was abashed before it. He picked 
up the birch switch and began to entice the kitten from 
its retirement. Lindsay Denison. 
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NOTABILIA, 

We take pleasure in announcing the award of the Lit. 
Medal to Robert Hastings Nichols of Binghamton, New 
York, whose article appears in this issue. 
« * * 

The Board of Editors announces the elections from the 
Senior Class to Chi Delta Theta of Lafon Allen of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, Rufus Macqueen Gibbs of Baltimore, 
Maryland, Richard Thayer Holbrook of New York City 
and Samuel Scoville, Jr., of Stamford, Connecticut. 

The Lit. publishes with pleasure the following excellent 
article upon the athletic situation : 

Before the present issue of the Lit. appears, some solution 
of our present athletic complications will doubtless have 
been found. The difficulty of the situation is that we are 
not now free to choose for our immediate policy whatever 
line of action may be best adapted to a general policy. It 
now seems evident that the general sentiment is against 
making athletics a college rather than a university in- 
terest, if any other way of correcting present abuses can be 
fotind. But instead of being free to seek such means, 
we are already partially or wholly bound by the action 
of our representatives. It is idle to argue the abstract ques- 
tion of rights and powers. If their action had been support- 
ed by college opinion nobody would have disputed their 
power. To take action contrary to college opinion, and 
beyond their ability to secure the assent of college opinion, 
was a mistake, even if they had the power, because sure to 
develope opposition and dissension. But their action was 
honest and carefully considered. To repudiate such action 
at the present time would be a far greater mistake. Our 
managements are now committed to certain policies ; we 
cannot afford to discredit them. We must not become a 
house divided against itself. Our management, when once 
it has pledged itself to a course, should be sustained. 
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Let us see what will be the effect of the new rules. They 
strike at two classes; at the professionals as such, men 
who are actually paid for their services in one way or 
another, and at the semi-professionals, as we may call them, 
the men whose only object in entering the university is 
athletics. The effects of the rules on these two classes 
must be considered separately. The existence of the first 
implies the connivance of the athletic authorities. There 
cannot be employed without employers. There is no 
question but that this evil has in some cases existed. 
Because of it the most stringent rules have already been 
passed. The difficulty lies in securing the necessary 
proof. And undoubtedly the new rules make impossible 
the method by which in the past such men have generally 
been introduced into the universities. Naturally they 
appear where entrance is easiest and requirements least 
strict. The professional schools and special courses are 
now no longer open to them. Does this destroy the class ? 
To do that one of two things must be done. Either it 
must be made impossible for them to enter anywhere, or 
their services must no longer be in demand. Nobody can 
pretend that any such rules as the present can bring about 
a change of heart in institutions which are willing to 
strengthen their teams by imported recruits. Are the 
undergraduate entrance requirements insuperable obsta- 
cles ? Are the preparatory schools all over the country 
altogether free from promising young athletes who are not 
above the influence of pecuniary inducements to assist 
them in choosing the college for their future athletic 
career? Hitherto attention has been turned away from 
them, because better developed men were preferable. 
With the restriction of the field from which members of 
the team are selected the standard must be lowered. This 
will not weaken the rivalry between the colleges. The 
intensity of interest in the result of a base-ball game will 
not be halved by doubling the number of errors. But 
weaker men become relatively more important. No rules 
have ever yet been devised to prevent men who wish to 
sell their services and men who wish to buy them 
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from striking a bargain. It is doubtful if there ever 
will be. Who that has fitted at a large preparatory 
school cannot recall men whose wavering choice of 
a college might not have been decided by a money offer P 
Many of the school-boy athletes are poor. Oftentimes 
they are forced against their inclinations to end their 
education with the date of their school graduation. So 
long as there is a market for athletic prowess the athlete 
will be in the market. 

As for the semi-professionals, it is evident at a glance 
that they are not to be confined to the departments ex- 
cluded. The peripatetic or migratory variety is indeed 
effectually shut out. But why is the man who comes from 
Amherst or Bowdoin to the Law School to play foot-ball 
essentially different from the man who comes to the College 
or Scientific School from Andover for the same purpose? 
The chief evil of the new rules is their discrimination. 
They exclude boTia fide members of the university ; they 
exclude bona fide members of the college. Men are ruled 
out who by every standard of fairness have every right to 
represent the college or the university, and men are let 
in who belong in principle to the class sought to be ex- 
cluded. It may be said that it is a choice of a greater 
good with a lesser evil ; that it is a question of expediency, 
and that we must submit to the evil for the sake of the 
good, where we are not able to determine motives and 
frame a rule absolutely consistent with abstract justice. 
True ; but first we must make sure that we have found 
the rule which will secure to us the greatest possible 
benefit with the least possible harm. 

Most thoughtful and observing men will be ready to 
admit grave evils in the intensity of college rivalry in 
athletics and in the attention they absorb both in the 
colleges and in the ontside world. Athletics are over- 
grown. It would have been difficult to secure under- 
graduate assent to this creed five years ago ; to-day it is 
no longer so. We shall all admit the evils and dangers 
of the Thanksgiving game in New York. We shall all 
admit as an abstract proposition, however much we like 
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to go to a foot-ball game ourselves, that the spectacle of 
empty class-rooms thrice within a fortnight is hardly con- 
sistent with the highest ideal of collegiate work. The 
interference of athletics with college work is a very serious 
and growing evil. And to anyone who will look the facts 
in the face the former contention that the athletes are not 
necessarily prevented from attending to their college 
duties can no longer be sustained. The pressure is too 
strong to be resisted ; a man to be developed with the 
result of two championships depending on it will be forced 
into the work, though it may cost him his class at Christ- 
mas. But it is not merely the candidates for the teams 
that suffer. Their number is comparatively small. For 
weeks before the final contests the discussion of the teams 
and the chances absorbs the undergraduate mind. The 
newspapers are filled with accounts, with forecasts, with 
rumors. The one interest, the one object, seems to be to 
win, and to win at whatever cost. 

No contest is worth going into that is not worth win- 
ning. It would be an unfortunate change that should sub- 
stitute for the competition of healthy rivalry a spirit of 
lackadaisical or blast indifference as to the outcome. Such 
is not the ideal of true sport. The ideal of true sport is 
fair play, hard fighting, and the best man to win. But the 
outside interest in college athletics forces an artificial im- 
portance on the result. Athletics constitute the greatest 
means of college advertising. Defeat is felt to mean a loss 
of prestige which will be not without its effect on the size 
of the next class. It is felt that here is the standard by 
which we are to be judged ; that it is on this field that our 
claims to a foremost place among institutions of learning 
must be established. Flushed with a long succession of 
athletic victories, confident of our ability to vindicate our 
reputation, we attempt to defend it against all comers, and 
in every branch. The vicious analogy of the prize-ring 
and the professional is introduced, A championship is re- 
garded as something to be held against the country. 
Stimulated by the prospect of the glory to be won, new 
rivals spring up fast on every side. Every energy is bent 
toward developing a single team which may wrest away 
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the prize, where we have everything to lose and our oppo- 
nents everything to gain. Good recruits must be drummed 
up ; promising candidates must be persuaded ; good 
coaches must be secured. Itis not strange under such con- 
ditions that undergraduate rivalry becomes the intensest 
partisanship, that unfairness of means tends to be ignored, 
that for the motto of true sport, the motto of hard fighting, 
fair play, and the best man to win, is substituted the motto 
of anything to win. 

Professionalism in athletics is not a disease ; it is a 
symptom of a disease. We are on the wrong track. Our 
championships are not of the kind that should be defended 
against all comers. We are not prize fighters. It stands 
to reason that if we, contesting all the time and in every 
branch, hold ourselves ready to meet every adversary 
that throws all his energies into a special struggle in a 
specialized branch, we must meet with defeat. Matched 
against any fair and equal adversary we will undertake to 
hold our own, or if we are whipped we will own it fairly 
done, keep our tempers, and resolve to atone for the de- 
feat next time. But to attempt to play foot-ball with 
Harvard, Princeton, Pennsylvania and Cornell, to row 
Harvard, Cornell, and any other college with a four mile 
crew, and to play base-ball against any college in the East 
that may happen to have a good nine, and beat them all — 
that is absurd. 

Hitherto our chief antagonists have been two — Harvard 
and Princeton. Harvard is a university ; Princeton is a 
college. The total enrollment in Princeton during 1890- 
91 was 850, of whom 749 were in the undergraduate de- 
partment. Harvard's numbers in the same year were 
2,271 and 1,427; Yale's, 1,645 ^""^ 1,211. From the mere 
limitation of numbers to draw from, it is evident at once 
that Princeton could not in the long run sustain herself as an 
equal rival with the two universities. If it is a question of 
colleges the disparity is lessened. But the same thing 
which puts us more nearly on an equality with Princeton 
also puts us more nearly on an equality with other col- 
leges. As a university we may fairly claim with Harvard 
16 
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a preeminent place for a long time to come ; as a college 
our position may be more doubtful. Princeton has never 
met us in rowing. In foot-ball she has held her place by 
virtue of the practical monopoly in knowledge of that 
game she has possessed as against other colleges. Here 
she has long been our worthy, and at times our only an- 
tagonist ; that she has hardly been our rival any one who 
who will go behind her illusory record of hold-over cham- 
pionships and search into the history of the foot-ball con- 
ventions for the last ten years may see. 

Other things being equal, professionalism is bound to 
appear first and flourish most in the weaker institutions of 
a group of rivals. When they can no longer stand the pace 
the temptation is strong, while every nerve is being 
strained to escape defeat, to seize on any possible means 
of gaining the lost ground. It is as an illustration of this 
scientific fact, and with no disposition to reproach with 
the sins of their predecessors a management which has in 
later years gained an enviable reputation for honor and 
holding to their agreements, that we recall that incident of 
not so very long ago, when the introduction into the No- 
vember convention of a general rule debarring paid profes- 
sionals and nominal residents alleged to be in attendance 
on some college exercises during the foot-ball season, sent 
our friends from New Jersey out of the room with the 
exclamation that that was to shut out the best part of their 
team. One member of that team was about that time 
suing in open court for salary due him from a league base- 
ball management. 

Since professionalism is not a disease, but the symptom 
of a disease, a disease much deeper-seated and the cause of 
very many other evils, the treatment should aim not at. 
the effect but at the cause. Any such remedy as that 
proposed by the new rules is only prescribing a specific. 
Professionalism is due to the abnormal and unhealthy 
prominence given, not to true sport, not to athletics as 
such, but to athletic victories. The disease is the vicious 
prize-ring championship notion. The remedy is to be 
found in limiting our championship contests to our natural 
and honorable rivals, who will meet us in every branch of 
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intercollegiate sport, and in declining to meet ambitious 
aspirants for the honors of a contest which it is no dis- 
credit to them to lose, except under our own rules, for 
practice games, and at such times as may seem to us ad- 
visable. One such rival we have. Our rivalry with her is 
a university and not merely a college rivalry. The inter- 
ests of each are the same as regards the exclusion from 
their numbers of the disreputable hangers-on of profes- 
sional athletics, whose natural tastes would lead them not 
to the classic shades -of university walls, but to the race- 
track, the bar-room, the prize-ring, and the gambling deo. 
Our contests should be of gentlemen with gentlemen. 

This is the dual league. Our best advisers, our wisest 
counsellors, have long desired it. But it must be a dual 
league on other terms than have yet been offered us. 
When Harvard athletic authorities are ready to meet us 
in -a spirit of fairness and mutual concession; when they 
cease to insist on such absurd conditions as that one game 
must be played in Cambridge, but that the other may be 
played in New York ; when they are ready to grant that 
whoever else may be allowed to become a candidate for 
a team, the special student not studying for a degree 
should not ; above all, when they are prepared to give us 
pledges of immunity from meddlesome interference and 
dictation, guarantee us their good faith, and satisfy us that 
we are not again in danger of being juggled with, of seeing 
agreements entered into and then withdrawn, and promises 
made only to be broken — on that day the dual league will 
be near at hand. And until that day we are willing to do 
without it. With Harvard men as responsible managers 
of their own affairs, we can deal honorably and amicably 
as gentlemen with gentlemen ; with Harvard men as irre- 
sponsible agents who can bind us to a course of action 
and find their own obligations cancelled and agreements 
annulled by a higher power, we can never deal without 
being on our guard. It is not Harvard undergraduates 
and alumni, but the Harvard Advisory Committee that 
we fear. Harvard's athletics have need to pray that they 
may be delivered from their friends. H. A. S. 
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The election of the Board of Editors from the Junior 
Class will take place in 194 Old Chapel, on the evening of 
Monday, the twenty-seventh of February, at seven o'clock. 
It is hafdly necessary to make any remarks in this con- 
nection, and we only wish to remind the members of the 
Junior Class that they should justify the practice main- 
tained by the Lit. among the university papers, of allow- 
ing the class itself to make the appointments to editor- 



Tke Lit. office will be open on the afternoon of the first of 
March, between ike hours of half-past one and three o'clock, 
when rejected manuscripts may be obtained. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

The gray sky bends toward the clouded sea. 
And the water foams 'neath the lashing rain. 
The angry roar, of the waves on the shore, 

To the wail of the wind beats a sad refrain. 
On land the gaunt trees, spectre-like 
Stretch out giim bands as if aghast. 
A circling gull in the twilight dull 
Screams as it darts down the sudden blast. 



Do you remember the first time we entered those old 

g&tes ? Fourteen years ago it was, I think, that we three ran 
lightly up the road, and found, in the wide doorway, one wait- 
ing with outstretched arms and smiling face to welcome us to our 
new home. As I see it now, the old place we^rs a different 
aspect. The iron fence, then glistening with fresh paint, is 
bent and rusty : the weeds have grown up rank in the road, 
and the house itself is not the towering structure thai it seemed 
to our childish eyes. It looks shrunken and worn with years. 
Such of the blinds as still remain are closed, the steps of the 
piazza mouldered, and the entrance dark, for she who stood 
there has gone, and with it the spirit that made our days there 
so happy. She who alone never misunderstood us, and never 
laughed at our faith in the mysterious beings that peopled our 
childish world, and took their part in all our games. She 
knew the reality in our fear of the dreadful dark, and the un- 
canny feeling inspired by the branches of the great willow tree 
when they creaked against the roof on windy nights. Yes, the 
doorway is deserted now, and the hall within, from which we 
used to peep into the parlor on company nights, to see if one 
of those kind 'uncles' were there, who had known our papa 
when he was a boy at college, they who had lots of wonderful 
stories to tell, and deep pockets, where good children could 
always find a treasure trove. The great winding stairs oppo- 
site are not so much of a climb now, and the youngest would 
wonder that she used to stop wearied at both landings, her 
round little face flushed with exertion. From attic to cellar 
every step of the way calls to life old associations, and as we 
finally close the door and shut them in behind us, we are glad 
to leave them so. Better than to have found a new life busy 
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in the old places, familiar scenes altered, and the spirit of 
memory buried under strange faces and fresh paint. Rows of 
frowzy brick buildings crowd up on every side where once 
was open country, the quiet street has become noisy with cars 
and passing traffic, but the old house preserves a quaint and 
melancholy dignity amid its strange surroundings. Unmoved 
by the resistless march of the all-engulfing; city, it stands firm 
and true, against that day when it too must be swallowed up 
in the past and live only in the memory of those who knew 
and loved it. a, j. 

After reading "The Water Witch," or "The Wreck of 

the Grosvenor," it seems, at first, as if the advent of steam had 
driven the last vestige of romance from the high seas. No 
more long stern chases and flying clippers ; no more privateers 
or pirates ; no more stately East India-men or lumbering three 
deckers. In their place, the modem armed cruiser, with its 
forced ventilation and steam steering gear ; or the ocean-liner, 
equipped with the paraphernalia of a first-rate hotel. A mo- 
ment's thought, however, will present a different aspect. The 
romance lies deeper than the racing clipper, beautiful as she 
must have been, with her long trim hull and wide reaches of 
canvass ; deeper even than the sea itself, with its ever-changing 
surface and beating fringe. It lies in the uncertainty and 
mystery of a sea-faring life, and in the fact that, for the person 
on ship-board, there is literally but a plank or a thin sheet of 
steel between him and the unsettled questions of eternity. 
The fundamentals are the same, it is only the setting of the 
picture that has changed. The traveler of to-day, standing on 
the deck of one of our giant steamers, throbbing and sheering 
along at the rate of twenty or more knots an hour, surrounded 
as he is with all the appliances for safety and comfort which 
modern ingenuity can suggest, still feels the brooding spell of 
the great sea, the same as the first hardy viking who turned 
the prow of his narrow little bark away from the home shore. 

To be sure, we can no longer have naval combats that last 
for hours, after the style of the famous fight between the 
" Constitution " and " La Guerri^re ; " and boarding pikes 
and nettings have gone their way forever. But, for the nine- 
teenth century naval officer, controlling, single handed, from 
his position in the conning tower, the great machine, and dis- 
charging whole broadsides by a touch of the electric bell, 
things have lost nothing of their terrible excitement. The 
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cyclone at Samoa is of too recent occurrence to have passed 
already from our minds, and we all remember our sensations 
OH reading the account of our American sailors, mustered on 
the deck of the " Trenton," — how they stood there, on the very 
eve of the final plunge, and cheered the English man-of-war 
as she steamed past them to sea and safety. h. l. e. 

After you have rumbled over that dusty road in the 

jolting bai^e from the station, and have passed the last pine 
tree, the " Neck " confronts you, the open Atlantic on the 
right, and on the left John Doggiu and his estate. Were it not 
for this little spur of ground, stretching out its rocky cliffs in 
apparent rivalry with the "Cape," John Doggin would be 
hardly worth the mentioning so closely would he resemble the 
ordinary run of men. Imagine him in the city, away from his 
boats, and his kittens and his peanuts. How commonplace be 
would appear wearing the conventional sailor's blouse, and a 
cap with streaming ribbons. On his own premises however* 
he is in his element. Down among the cabbages and sun- 
flowers is his residence, while that other structure, plainly 
labeled with the owner's name, is his place of business. Here 
he ponders over the outcome of his various schemes, for John 
Doggin is a versatile man. Empty lobster pots heaped high 
on the yellow dory, and the nets stretched out in the back yard 
suggest his interest in the fishing industry. Peanuts and con- 
fectionery, however, are staple articles which assure a lucrative 
income despite winds and tides that prove such obstacles to 
clam digging and mackerel catching. Even the kittens assist 
in this branch of the establishment as if conscious of its im- 
portance. There they lie snuggled away beneath the cod-lines 
where they purr contentedly over the box containing an 
assortment of " Philadelphia Gum Drops." 

Nor are the social qualities of John Doggin wholly swallowed 
up by his financial enterprises. He realizes full well the gap 
between lobsters and society. He therefore asserts a sort of 
kinship with the polite world in a portion of his attire — a 
battered white beaver, tall and bell-crowned. It is not strange 
that he cherishes this one article of fashionable apparel. Its 
pedigree, still sticking to the crown bears the name of a firm 
once fashionable in the metiopolis. The wearer tells you that 
on one occasion this identical hat was reluctantly loaned to 
the summer boarders for a masquerade at the leading hotel. 
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Perhaps you have lingered late at the cliffs, and prefer the 
warmth and coziness of John Doggin's little establishment to 
the big' hotel piazzas already vacant and cheerless. A native 
customer enters the store and accosts the proprietor i " John, 
what makes you so pop'lar with them city folks ? " he asks as he 
thrusts his hand into an open peanut basket and feels about 
for the largest shell. "Don know," replies the Captain, 
"guess it's my good looks and my winnin' ways." c. c. H. 

Under the old apple tree in the comer of the meadow I 

found peace. Peace from the inquisitiveness of the tow-haired 
Sampson children ; peace from their father's irritating attempts 
to find out how much a college undergraduate knew. 1 dared 
to look up from Hamlet without fear that dreams of Ophelia 
would be banished by the simpers and giggles of Miss Eugenia 
Sampson, also tow-headed, aged seventeen. 

A pair of pewees were darting in and out of a cavity in the 
dead limb above my head. A strife of tiny peepings from the 
voracious little ones within, told me of each return of the 
parent birds, even when a faint shadow did not slip across ray 
book, A chipmunk came scampering along the fence, and 
seeing me stopped short with a shrill angry chirp, then scram- 
bled down the nearest post and was gone. A moment later I 
heard him cautiously going through the grass behind me. 
There was a shaking and a rustling down by my feet and a 
brown garden snake slid quickly over an exposed root of the 
tree. Faint and clear across the fields came the steady rattle 
of a mowing machine, and its sharper, insistent clicking as it 
turned a corner. I could hear old Sampson talking to the 
horses. A big yellow and black grasshopper climbed a stalk 
of timothy behind my shoulder and seemed to be looking over 
at the book in my hand. I glanced at the printed page. 

"There is a destiny that shapes our ends," I read half aloud. 
" Not for me," he might have been saying, as he lazily stretched 
one long leg out behind him. " I have no destiny. I come 
with the summer, and with the summer I die. I fear no sudden 
death or torturing sickness. Neither foresight nor regret 
troubles me." 

I opened my eyes with a start. The timothy stalk was 
quivering and the light-hearted grasshopper was sailing away 
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toward the meadow. There was a gray flash downward from 
the dead limb, the quick snapping of a black bill, and Father 
Pewee flitted easily back to his family. Despised fate had 
overtaken the boastful grasshopper. l. d. 

To the observer who can withdraw himself sufficiently 

from the current of affairs to note the trend of the flow, it 
certainly seems as if the tide of our recent American civiliza- 
tion was drifting away from what is essential \ if not the main 
stream at least a very considerable eddy. An indication of 
this is plainly enough to be seen in perusing the literature of 
the day. Let anyone ask what is the tone of the lately 
developed short story, and he will obtain a hint that may well 
serve as a clew. Which is the most widely read and appreciated 
of Mr. Richard Harding Davis' productions ? Almost anyone 
will tell you, " The Unfinished Story," or " The Other Woman." 
We are, in a way, too much cultured, and need cynicism as a 
sort of literary condiment to tickle our palates. It is an era of 
sensation, and wc must have our effect at any cost. We want 
our literary repasts well and daintily served, and care too little 
for the stuff itself out of which the several dishes are made. 
We trifle too much ; and the deadly influence of a de Maupas- 
sant or a Kipling appears to be as contagious as the cholera. 
It goes without saying that poetry is not born of any such 
spirit of dilletantism ; and with all our prettily finished verses, 
we have no poet. It seems as if, with the death of Longfellow 
and Lowell, the dies, from which men of their stamp had been 
cast, were either worn out or broken. Is it not almost time 
for the tide to turn 7 h. l. e. 

There were no signs of human habitation in sight, and 

all around the " flatwoods " stretched away to the horizon. It 
was an unvarying landscape — the neutral tinted carpet of 
wire-grass, and everywhere the scattered growths of slender 
yellow pines, straight of trunk and shadeless. The old trail 
which ran, faintly marked, due West, was a government road 
in the Seminole war, and went its way through bayous and 
prairie with the angular accuracy peculiar to government high- 
ways. However it was forced to swerve around a little cypress 
swamp in this part of the forest, and on the farther side, back 
from the road, stood a backwoods school house. This house 
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was palmetto -thatched od the sloping roof and the four sides, 
a part of the landscape around }t, for the leafy walls were yet 
green, while at a distance the sharpness of outline was lost, 
and the whole blended vaguely with the dark green of the 
forest background. There were bower-like openings in the 
thatch for windows and a door, fringed with masses of spiked 
leaves, where the sunshine and the soft winds streamed in 
through the languorous day. We found this bit of Arcadia 
on Saturday, so that neither scholars or teacher gave greeting 
as we followed the path from the road to the door, and entered. 
A fox squirrel scurried through a window, knocking over a 
pile of spelling books with a crash. Two dainty chameleons 
rustled along the sheltering wall, and stopped to observe, 
warily changing in complexion from brown to vivid green, to 
baffle any chances of pursuit by the intruders. A never-ending 
rustle and whisper filled the place, as the walls were stirred to 
murmuring by the faintest breath of wind. It was as though 
the many weary hours spent in study by youthful minds 
lingered in spirit, and we listened to the whisper and droning 
of lips, and the flutter of multitudinous copy books. Hewn 
plank benches stood along the three walls, polished and brown 
by the friction of restless homespun skirts and butternuts. 
On the p^es of an open copy book stood forth in angular 
array, long rows of "Ten Mile Creek, Brevard County, 
Florida," with many thumb marks, and sundry stains which 
told of palmetto berries smuggled in, and eaten sab resa. 

All this could be seen and noted, but further information 
must be drawn from the guide, who as School Commissioner, 
Ex-Sheriff, and Justice of the Peace was the Poo Bah of the 
of the County. The enrollment of scholars was eight, living 
anywhere from two to five miles away. The young woman 
who reigned in this Academic bower boarded three miles 
distant through the week, and rode fifteen miles to spend 
Sunday at home. The cost of the schoolhouse was one dollar 
and a half. This outlay was for sawing the plank floor, and 
our informant commented; "There wa'nt no use spend in' 
that money. They mought ha's split them logs, and saved the 
County the dollernahalf." 

This palmetto school baffled the showers and kept off the 
sun. What more would a brown stone pile have done in the 
South Florida flatwoods ? R. d. p. 
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ST. VALENTINE. 

I'll prove to ibee, in; ladj dear, 
If thou'lt consent to list and hear, 

That poet's power is mine, 
To long, to love, and steal a willing kiss, 
To hope, to sigh, and never, never miss 

To write thy Valentine. 

In ages past, so legends tell, 
" The knights and ladies " wrote right well 

By Cupid's aid they say ; 
But DOW, bj Venus, thus I ever swear. 
That Cupid is no lover's friend so there 

I banish him away. 

He stays, would that he'd go a time 
I'd write thee Maid, a winsome rhyme 

And show that power is mloe ; 
He lingers still ; I bow to powers that be 
And send with all m; heart, to thee, to thee 

M; love, my Valentine, 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
Foot -Ball Captain. 
F. A, Hinkey, '95, was elected Captain, January i 



Robert Hubbard Nelson, of the Academic Junior Class, 
died in New Haven, Jan. iz, of brain fever. 



Yale-Harvard Joint Debate. 

The first of two joint debates was held in Cambridge, Jan. 
18. The judges were Professors Seligman, of Columbia, and 
Andrews, of Brown, and the Hon. William E. Barrett. 

The Speakers for Harvard were Messrs. Stone, Vrooman 
and Warren ; for Yale, Messrs. Donnelly, Cummings and 
Lamson. Harvard's representatives scored 1,485 points to 
Yale's 1,403. The debate was followed by an informal ban- 
quet at Young's Hotel, in Boston. 

Promenade Week. 

Monday, Jan. 23. — Junior German in Alumni Hall. 

Tuesday, Jan, 24. — Prom. Concert at the Hyperion ; Senior 
German in Alumni Hall ; Sophomore German in Warner 
Hall. 

Wednesday, Jan. 25. — Junior Promenade at the Armory. 

New Dormitory. 
At a meeting of the Corporation held Thursday, Jan. 19, it 
was announced that Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbiit of 
New York had offered to present to the University a new dor- 
mitory, as a memorial to their son William H. Vanderbiit, '93, 
who died in May, 1892. 

Junior Appointments. 

Philosophical Orations. — Alien, Bosley, F. Chase, Daw- 
son, Gosling, Knaebel, Nichols, Reed, Thoms, Van Name, Van 
Slyck— 12. 

High Orations. — Cooke, Davies, Doriand, Gillespie, Kel- 
logg, W. Raymond, Skinker, R. Smith, Whitney, Wright— ro. 
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Orations. — Bailey, Bandler, J. C. Brown, J. E, Brown, 
Bunnell, W. Chase, Cruttenden, Dickson, Dwight, T. Eaton, 
Elting, Goss, Judson, Lloyd, Loveland, Noon, Osgood, Price, 
Richardson, Silverstein, L, B. Smith, J. Taylor, Warner, 
■Westheimer, Wheeler, J. Williams — 26. 

Dissertations. — Bartlett, Briggs, A. Brown, Crafts, Dun- 
ning, G. Eaton, Hood, Keays, McKeever, I. Phelps, Rowley, 
Stitlman, Tucker, Word — 14. 

First Disputes.— Beard, W, R. Clark, Defendorf, Guthrie, 
McCullough, McKim, Moorhouse, J. Morgan, Morley, A. Pot- 
ter, Ryder, Skelton, H. Smith, Trowbridge, Waterman, Wilson 
— 16. 

Second Disputes.— Case, Day, Ellis, Fowler, G. Green, C. 
Hall, J, Hall, Hulburt, Lamprey, Lay, Leete, Lineaweaver, 
Longenecker, W. Lounsbury, McCray, McDufEee, Mackoy, 
Moseley, Olmsted, Pope, Sallmon, Stone, Todd, Waters — 24, 

First Colloquies — Arnot, S. Bissell, Callender, Chamber- 
lain, Chapman, Crosley, B. Dominick, Hare, Hixon, Holt, 
Hull, Lane, R. Lounsbury, Orr, Pierson, J. Potter, Redington, 
Robinson, Saunders, L. Smith, Stothers — 21, 

Second Colloquies. — Allison, Bigelow, Bishop, Cassidy, 
Cochran, G. Dominick, Dunkerson, Eno, Fox, Garvan, George, 
Gibbons, Haradon, Holier, James, Lake, McBirney, McMillan, 
Matthewman, Mitchell, Murray, Nolan, H. Perkins, Persons, 
E. Raymond, Sanders, Sniflfen, Stahl, Tilson, Tousey, Town- 
send, Walcott, E. Whiting— 33. 

Total— 156. 

Presentation of the Gymnasium. 
The new Gymnasium was formally presented to the Univer- 
sity, Jan. 23. Acting for the committee, Judge Henry E. 
Howland, '54, made the dedication speech to which President 
Dwight responded. Rev. J. H. Twichell, '59, also spoke, after 
which the painting of the " Old Fence," recently presented by 
Chauncey M, Depew, '56, was exhibited. 

University Meeting. 
A meeting was called for Feb. i by the President and Cap- 
tains of the four athletic organizations to vote on the " under- 
graduate rule," as recently adopted by the Intercollegiate 
Football Association. The position of the management was 
not sustained. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Among the manj names which were mentioned as possible BDCcesaora to 
the Lau real eship, im medial el y aher Tennyson's death, was [bat of William 
Watson. This volume* of his poems is probably intended to make jtoodhis 
claim which was advanced by one or two Londoa newspapers, — at least its 
appearance at the present time would indicate this object. But a more un- 
fortunate move could hardly have been made, for a single reading cannot 
ta.i\ to show that its author does not deserve to receive the laurel froA) the 
great Poet who is dead. Though it may be no easy matter to hnd any one 
worthy of it, there can be no question that this man [s not Mr. Watson. Stilt 
as a small contribution to modern English verse the volume is very readable 
and of its poems there are some which will certainly linger in the memory. 
In fact Mr. Watson's ode on the death of Tennyson is the sweetest of the 
poetical expressions of grief at that event and will outlast them all. It cer- 
tainly gains by comparison with Swinburne's melodious, but rather mean- 
ingless elegy. How much belter, how much simpler and more direct, are 
such lines as these : 

" He hath fared forth, beyond these suns and showers. 
For us, the autumn glow, the autumn flame, 
And soon the winter silence shall be oars ; 
Him the eternal spring of fadeless fame 
Crowns with no mortal flowers," 
than the following from Swinburne : 

" Past at last from a lustrous past to a life that lightens beyond their ken. 

Glad and dead, and from earthward led to sunward, . . " 

Mr. Watson's ode, though it does not attempt to soar to such a diizy height 

as Swinburne's poem, has a ring of the melancholy beauty of Ljcidas, and 

is far purer and more sympathetic in expression. With Swinburne the 

simple feeling of sadness is lost in the great rush of high sounding word 

One passage in the poem touches a note of feeling which the author ex- 
presses more sympathetically than any other. It is the feeling for the au- 
tumnal mood of sadness. 

"This season pensive hued and grave. 
While fades and falls the doomed reluctant leaf. 
From withered earth's fantastic coronal." 
The ode to " Autumn " at the beginning of the collection shows Mr. Wat- 
son at his best. There are some very musical lines, although the diction is 
often involved and harsh; and he seems to search for the curious and unu- 
sual in expression. Phrases such as " wandering wafture"! "skeyey fast- 
ness" are unpoeiical and grotesque. Yet in criticising such things as these 
we must stilt remember some tines such as : 
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" And more melodious henceforth are the spheres, 

Enriched with music stolen from earlh away." 
" Woodlanjls old, like Druid couches spread." 
There are a few poems in ihe collection on poliitcal subjects. In particu- 
lar, two on Ireland are very peculiar, in the longer of the ttro, England ad- 
dresses Ireland and, with tears in her voice, cries, 

" So, let us turn and be lowers at last." 
" Each has sinned," the Poet proclaims In flights of rhetorical grandeur, 
" let the dead past be forgotten and forgiven," let " Ihe fire and the granite 
be mixed by love's magic." Exactly what notion of political reconciliation, 
between two such enemies as Ireland and England, this grand passage re- 
fers lo I cannot guess ; but it would seem that Mr. Gladstone's new Home 
Rule Bill would probably solve the problem quite as well as " love's roagic." 
As is true of almost all similar collections, there are many poems in this 
volume which were better left out, which were ephemeral and could havo 
no interest except in the columns of some journal. But there are, on the 
other hand, several which have the ring of true poetry and are a distinct ad- 
dition to the best English verse of the last decade. 

Mr. W. C. Prime has collected a number of his sketches which formerly 
appeared in the New York Jaumalef Ccmnurct and published them in book 
form under the title of Ahng Ntw England Roods.* The author's observa- 
tions were made while taking carriage drives, through Vermont and New 
Hampshire particularly. Such a means of locomotion maybe slower than 
the modern express train, but you are not limited in your jouroejiogs to the 
narrow track, which, although it climbs mountains and threads valleys, af- 
fords the passenger little opportunity for studying the nature of the country. 
Mr. Prime halts his carriage to enjoy each bit of scenery. lo the summer 
days his trout rod is by his side, and he stops frequently lo try his luck in 
■ome stream that follows the winding road. In the fall a partridge often 
affords a hurried shot. Then there is the country church-yard with the 
quaint epitaphs upon the tombsiones ; the philosophical farmer leaning over 
his rail fence ; and perhaps best of all the country inn, a most welcome 
place when darkness prevents all further wandering. The pleasures of a 
carriage drive are certainly without number. There is no better way of see- 
ing the country, unless indeed it is by going a-(oot. 

If Mr. Prime met with any obstacles or discomforts he has omitted to 
mention them. Instead he has filled the pages of his little book with ex- 
celleot descriptions and anecdotes which prove him to be a strong advocate 
of this method of traveling. The titles of some ol the chapters are, " A Village 
Discussion," " Uphill in Fog," " An Angler's August Day," " Epitaphs and 
Names," "Non-Resistance," "Seeking a Better Country" — a plea for the 
farm lands of Vermont and New Hampshire — and " Hints for Carriage 
Travel." 
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Mr. Prime has not attempted 10 give 3 pretentious history of his travels, 
and his stjle is not Addisoaian. Many of the incidents are as ordinary as 
the characters deliaeated. but they are real for all that and not unattractive. 
The merits of the book are the sincerity and enthusiasm of the author, the 
stretch of his vision— nhich sees the distant mountains as well as the nearer 
foot-hills, and yet does not overlook the larmer driving past in his wagon — 
and the pleasant manner in which he gives the account of his journeying. 
For the keenest enjoyment of the writings of any author it is necessary not 
only to be in sympathy with what he is saying but to be familiar with the 
locality he is describing. Aleng Nevi England Roads will therefore be best 
appreciated by that reader, who even if he does not live In the country, has 
more than the usual fondness for the country. 

Professor Shaler, of Harvard, has recently given to the reading public a 
most interesting and instructive volume, a compilation of a course of lec- 
tures before the Andover Theological Seminary on Tki Ittttrpretation ef 
Nature.* Unlike many books of this sort, this is written in a style as far as 
possible removed from the didactic and technical side of the subjects of 
which it treats, and for this reason should especially commend itself to those 
who, but for a quite reasonable dislike to anytbing resembling a formal 
treatise, would gladly make a deeper investigation into the truths it helps to 
reveal. The book is more suggestive than abstruse ; and it must popularise 
its own and simitar subject-matter. In bis introduction Professor Shaler 
says : — " My first contact with natural science in my youth and early man- 
hood had the not uncommon effect of leading me far away from Christianity. 
Of late years a further insight into the truths of nature has gradually forced 
me once again towards the ground from which I had departed." It is for 
this reason especially that such a book should find its way into the hands of 
college men, who are peculiarly subjected to the influences of which the 
author speaks. 

Every book lover will handle with real delight the latest edition of Mrs. 
Gaskell's Crattferd^ published by the Joseph Knight Company of Boston. 
The delicacy of binding and print is in itself attractive and pleasing, and 
the illustrations lend much to the always fresh interest one must take in the 
book itself. The clever pen and ink sketches and vignettes greatly assist 
one's conception of the life in Knutsford. Cheshire, seventy-five years ago ; 
a town where, as the Rev. Brooke Herford says in his preface, you might 
fire a cannon down the main street at midday and never be afraid of bitting 
anybody ; and where sedan chairs and tea-drinkings, brass-bound oaken 
chests and old silver were things of the present, not the balf-forgollen stage 
accessories of the past. To such surroundings and to the quiet life of these 
thorough gentlewomen, wives and spinsters in Cranford a return glance 
is always pleasant, and especially so when in such good company as this 
recent edition makes. 

By Prof. N. S. Shaler. Houghton, Mifflin 

f Cranford. By Mrs. Gaskell ; with preface by the Rev, Brooke Herford, 
D.D. Boston : Joseph Knight Company. 
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The disiinctlTcly roogh life of the plains has become a thing of the pait. 
Great lailway syilems and the thick cobweb of telegraph line* have con- 
oected us so closely with that great outdoor poition of oui land, that the 
chann of the crude, the primilire, the unknown. Is no longer characteristic 
of the West Like the New South, a New West has arisen, and with the Old 
West, have passed awaj in a great degree, the Indian fighting, the mining 
camp brawls and the wagon-trains of the prairies. He who writes of the 
plains to-daj does not have quite so ready to his hand the familiar na' 
chinery of hairbreadth escapes, attacks on the stage coach, surprises of the 
settlers and all the wild life of the old days. Readj-made stories ate not 
quite so abundant to writers of this western country, and the cut that depicts 
the life of these limes is a finer and more delicate art than it was. 

The latest of Biet Harte's stories* is more typical of the quieter epoch 
than many of his former novels, though there is a smack of gunpowder in 
this book. Men still wear revolvers and use them occasionally. But vio- 
lence and roughness is a flavor, no! a chief element, and the pseudo-bellig- 
erent character in the story is amusing and not formidable on account of 
his aggies aiveness. The book is the second volume of a trilogy and deals 
with the fortunes of Colonel Brant's son. who is more a hero, than Susy, the 
adopted daughter of Judge Peyton, is a heroine. In fact Clarence Brant is 
rather a loo conventional hero, and the reader is apt to smile a little at the 
familiar description of his personal appearance — young, handsome, slender, 
dark, with a suggestion of sad gentleness and melancholy, that can be 
ronsed into swift and terrible action however, as is efleclively shown in the 
scene where the body of Judge Peyton is discovered. Still, there is a true 
ring aboDt this somewhat melo-dramalic character, and one smiles grimly as 
he reads the words of the cowed vacquero. " It is the son of Hamilton Brant, 
the assassin, the duelist. . . . Let them look out who have cause, for the 
blood of his father is in him." The father was typical of the older times, as 
the son is of the more refined and peaceful modern days. 

Susy is a very well-drawn and rather amusing character, particularly in 
the earlier part of the book. She is also an example of the maxim, that 
blood will tell. The humorous side of the story is supplied chiefly by the 
peaceful warrior, Jim Hooker, who wears an arsenal in his bell and ped- 
dles tinware, afterward taking to the stage and finding bis true sphere in 
" gin'ral fash'oable sassiety " and in playing " Red-handed Dick." The love 
of Phoebe Hopkins for this attractive rascal furnishes the pathetic element 
which does not degenerate into sentimentality. 

There are several strong and dramatic sceoes, portrayed with the author's 
customary vigor, notably the occasion when young Brant conrronis and 
drives off the crowd of men from the Peyton house. The book is interest- 
ing throughout and the action moves with a brevity and sharpness that 
never slackens. But bloodshed is rare and a great charm of the story lies 
Id the quieter and gentler side of the life of the plains. 

• Susy ■■ A Story of tkt Plaitu. By Bret Harte. Hougblon, Mifflin & Co. 
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"Three Gteek TaleB,"*aie three stonej written about some travelers in 
Modern Greece by Walter Phelps Dodge, who was for a ibort time a mem- 
ber of the class of 'gt. The first slory describes a pathetic love trhicb a 
maiden conceived for the Hermes of Piaiitelei, the next is about the love 
of an Enfflisb sojourner in Greece for a half-nild Albanian girl, nho was 
killed by her betrothed tribe's roan ; and the third relates to an old family 
superstition that proved true, and caused the death of a young woman on 
her maniaf^e day. All three stories, unfortuuately, have a bad ending. 
There is loo much narrative, not enough description and the style is some- 
what crude. 

One of the most valuable of the many helps to the study of the Bible, 
which have lately appeared, is a collection of lectures delivered more than a 
dozen years ago by Henry Ward Beecher in Plymouth Church. Fortu- 
nately for Mr. Beecher's many friends and for those whose lives the great 
preacher illumined by the almost divine light of his words. Mr. Elllnwood 
took stenographic notes of these lectures, being confident that they were 
meant to serve more than a temporary purpose. These notes have In turn 
been carefully edited by Mr. John B, Howard and published under the title 
of SiHi SluJUi^ We quote from the editor's preface ; " Probably the thing 
which will most surprise those who for the first time have knowledge of 

these BiiU Slitdifs, will be their modern spirit The discourses of the 

present volume are not sermons — excepting the two in the front of the 
volume, one on " Inspiration of the Bihle." and one on " How to Read the 
Bible." They are in fact Bible readings, interspersed with comment in 

most free and familiar fashion The attentive reader of these SiiJe 

Slu£ei will lose no living belief in the aitcieat Scriptures as containinK the 
Word of God to men, while he will gain new and larger views of their worth 
for Christian life to-day, and that, not in spile of the new philosophy of 
growth, but in full harmony with its irresistible advance." 

These studies, in addition to the two sermons mentioned, are on "The 
Book of Beginnings." " Abraham," " Isaac," " Jacob," " Jacob and Joseph," 
" Moses," " Emancipation," " The Wilderness and Sinai," " The Sabbath," 
"Mosaic Institutes — Humanity: The Household: Social Observances," 
"The Feast of Tabernacles," "In the Land of Moab," "Campaigns of 
Joshua," "A Time of Degradation," "Gideon," " Jephthah," "Samson," and 
" Naomi and Ruth." 

There seems to be a growing interest in the study of the Bible at the 
present time, accordingly these BiiU S/udiei have appeared at ah opportune 
moment. They are old, yet new, and so Qlled with Beecher's wonderful 
spirituality that they appeal to the reader as a message of divine truth and 
not merely as a Biblical Commentary. 

7 Walter Phelps Dodge. New York : Geo. H. 

\ Biile SlmJut. Readings in the Early Books of the Old Testament, with 
familiar comment, given In 1878-9 by Henry Ward Beecher. Edited from 
stenographic notes of T. J. Eliinwood by John B. Howard. New York : 
Fords, Howard and Hulbert. 
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The American Book Coinpany has latelj pabliahed a Prenek Reader vtt tit 
CumidaHvt Metkad, the story of Rudc^phe and Coco, the Chimpaniee, with 
vocabulary, gTammatical leferences and synoptical tables. By Adolphe 
Dreyspring, Ph.D., author of " The Cumulative Method," " Easy Lessooi In 
German," etc. Neir Yoric, Cincinnati and Chicago. Price, 75 cents. 

Extract! from Eutrofiitu. Edited by J. B. Greenough, Professot of Latin 
In Harvard Unlveisiiy, is the first of a series of Sight Pamphlets published 
by Ginn & Company, Boston. 



Oni of the Bevatu. ' By Mrs. Robert JoceTyn. J, P. Lippincott Com- 
pany. Price, so cents. 

Tke Falltn Race. By Austyn Granville, with an introduction by Opie 

Read. New York and Chicago. F. T. Neely, publisher. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Was there ever, the world over, a place of such ready entliusiasiD as our 
small college world? We certainly might head our college da.y-book with 
this rubric: "Whatever we do, we do with all our might," You can feel in 
the very atmosphere, instantly, the subject of the day's interest, which holds 
supreme sway over all minds and penetrates to the quietest room on the 
campus. We have just had a specimen of this, in the pervasive athletic 
discussion of the past two wcets. The air has been fairly blue with opin- 
ions. In the morning some friend would take possession of your room, with 
a determination which foretold youi doom, and, after listening for an hour 
to his exposition of the great subject, you escaped, only to rush into the 
arms of a fierce member of the opposition, until at last you were ready to 
swear you had no opinion whatsoever. And when, at evening yon found 
that you bad taken both sides and were hopelessly foresworn, yon lay 
down sadly to the sleep of the unjust. While our subject of interest lasts 
we bow, to a man, to its sway, but we change our subject most mercurially. 
Turn a few days farther back and the engrossing interest was the Prom.; 
and how completely every soul resigned himself to its influence. The 
hardest worker kept looking over his books most of the time ; the man of 
the crustiest of bachelor tastes gave up, without a murmur, his pipe, and 
even went so far as to purchase a tall hat for the sake of his room-mate's 
friends : and even the laziest arose with great effort, half anhoui earlier thati 
. his custom, in order to cut a neat figure at Chapel. But now we have 
settled down into the winter term, and what is left of (he Prom.? How 
emphatically have we put off the old man and his ways, and put on the new. 
There must be something in the weather which acclimates us to sudden 
cbauge. Is it not easier to adapt one's self to change, when any morn- 
ing it may be a veritable dark day. and raining, and yet, by the afternoon, a 
cold northwester has blown the clouds to rags and whistles round the 
corner as the day ends with a cold, clear night. 

The editor was indulging in such idle thoughts, when some belated way- 
farer passed under the window, whistling a measure or two of the 'Washing- 
ton Post,' which, for the moment drove sober philosophizing to the four 
winds. They recalled not unpleasant memories of the last dance, (hereby 
proving (hat the Prom, had not entirely died away with the roll of the last 
carriage. And yet the editor leaned back, conscious of a feeling of pleasure 
as he thought of the winter term as an agreeable reality. These are the real 
halcyon days of quiet college life. There is time now to do all (he pleasant 
things which were postponed to a happier future. One of these (hlngs is, 
certainly, to pay the arrears of reading, which have accumulated for months. 
In fact (he editor sought the new library in this spirit, but confesses to have 
lost, in half an hour, alt his impulse. He cannot profess to find inspiration 
in a card catalogue. It destroys most of the pleasure in reading to be 
obliged (o think, long before band, of your book ; to write its full 
title, which you probably forget, on a slip of paper, and finally to have the 
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book shoTed at jou, ovet the counter, bj *. small noiseless altendaiit. 
The dear old goddess of reading frets her life away when bound hand and 
foot with red tape, and a mere spectre of her true self presides over those 
formidable cases of titles. A college generation has gone since the great 
hall of the old library was thrown open and you might wander on any day 
of the winter in its dusty alcoves. And yet is not thai halt the finest bit 
of interior on the campus. I always admired its tali white columns ; it was 
not so difficult to imagine them marble, and not wood, painted white. The 
modeling after the nave of some English cathedral may be unsuiled to the 
modem library, but what an air of dignity and solemn quiet it conveyed, 
with its paralleled rows of white busts of ancient college worthies, and its roll 
of honor In great letters of gold over one portal. If the editor may lift his 
voice against the powers that be, he would urge : Lei the fine old hall be 
again thrown open. Away with the signs of " No admission." He who is 
brought here by the love of books, will respect them. Let men get at books, , 
in the only true way, by roaming among the alcoves and making their 
acquaintance in propria persona. For what individuality is there in a 
catalogue of titles ? 

Is not this plan of keeping Ibe volumes shut away, responsible in part, for 
the fact that college men seem to know Poole's index and the literary digests 
better than the books themselves ? When we urge the custodians lo present 
us generously with the freedom of the library to its farthest corner, we are 
really making the old plea for an intimate and personal acquaintance 
with books, which is not to be gained from literary histories, nor given with 
a high mark in the English courses. Men seem to read about books, but 
Dot the books themselves. This appeals peculiarly to the editor, as he reads 
article after article, whose source lies oa its surface, — -slight information, 
gained from a review here and there, seasoned with bits of criticism from 
Arnold or Saintsbury. Does not this show that the writers know nothing 
of books as a personal resource ? How natural, then, is the common cry 
that college writing does not sparkle with originality. True, originality is 
not to be picked from the leaves of any author, but gathered among the 
weeds and tares of one's own brain : But with a soil of flimsy criticism and 
second-hand knowledge, these weeds and tares are not likely to yield a rich 
harvest. Individuality is only the more marked by rubbing against the 
queer fellows of this world's company. So let a man wander among the 
great host of writers and he will, by the same process, discover his own 
originality, if he have any. But he must make them his friends and know 
them intimately, and not by reputation, for they are real personalities, of 
which this company is composed, men who traveled 10 the earth's ends, and 
men who stayed at home ; men who wore white wigs and sat in judgment. 
or who wore red coals and fought, or black, and preached ; the greatest and 
most varied body that the world has known. 

Of the poetry in the exchanges we have only found the following worthy 
of selection here; 
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Even as ihe gentle afterlights of day 

Lloger in evening's arms, so summer dies, 
Vet, dying, sends Ihe memory of her sway 

Into the later skies ; 
Somelimes November noons are linked with May, 

Sometimes a tender poetry languishes 
la Autumn's eyes' and whispets stir and say, 

" O Winter, stay awhile thy band, I pray." 

A calmer sunshine falls upon the bare 

Sad trees ; the heavy foliage exhales 
A softer odor of decay, while in the air 

The scent of summer fails ; 
A music surges from the distance, where 

The blue horizon-slope forever pales ; 
Some birds have lingeied yet nor now despair, 
But stir their song to chase the coming care ; 

While still the rivulet lingers by the shore 
Of packed and soaking leaves, or underneath 

Its cheerless roofage, whose cold sighs implore 
A touch of summer's breath ; 

While still the fruit is mellowing iX the core, 
And not too wild upon the upland healh 

The wind uplifts the madness of his roar. 

Ere the bright year be lost forevermore. 

Not fully yet is dead beyond reclaim 

The past ; for this is as a lender sound. 
Prolonged rather than echoed, still the same 

With that which issue found 
Erewhile. And still we spell ihe floweret's name. 

As though its shadow trembled on the ground ; 
Nor Is our life quite closed within this frame 
Of closer action and more stinted aim. 

Then once more — for one day is quickly past. 

Nor hardly grudged from this unquiet life — 
In peace let us grow kind and wholly cast 

Away this love for strife ; 

For, though ihe present joy may be surpassed 

By memory's pain, or lease the morrow, rife 

With laboring c»res and weary toils amassed, 

The days of peace are few, and this our last. 

— Harvard Monthly 
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A slim, young girl, in lilac quaintly dressed : 
A mammoth bonnet, lilac like the gown, 
Hangs from her arm by wide, white strings, the crown 

Wreathed round with lilac blooms, and on her breast 

A cluster ; lips still smiling at some jest 
Just uttered, while the gay, gray eyes half frown 
Upon the lips' conceit ; hair, wind blown, brown 

Where shadows stray, gold where the sunbeams resi. 

Ah ! lilac lady, step from your gold frame. 
Between that starched old Bishop and the dame 
In awe-inspiring ruff. We'll brave their ire 
And trip a minuet. You will not ? — Fie! 
Those mocking lips half make me wish that I. 
Her grandson, might have been my own grand-sire. 

Trinity Tailtt. 



COLLEGE PINS. 

Flags, Buttons, Fraternity 
Badges, Rings, and Jewelry of 
every description, introducing 
the College Colors and Society 
Emblems. 

Correspondence Invited. 

TIFFANY & CO., 

UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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The game of pool I plaj lo-day 

Is naught beside of Ihal 
In times gone by I used lo plaj 

When I was oew ihereat. 

The fish I'm catching now are naughl 

To those thai in my youth 
I ihtew right back, as soon as caught : 

Ten pounders they, in truth. 

And so I sigh for days gone bj, 
My heart bleeds, O ii does — 

And leara come welling lo mine eye 
For tlmei ihat used to was. 



Has for the past three years supplied the favors, etc., for the 

And by special impcrtationa dnrii^; the past Summer is prepared to funush 
unique and exclusiTe designs in artistic noyeltiee. 

28 and 30 West Twenty-third St., New Yorb. 



yOUMANS. 



CELEBRATED HATS. 

STYLE AND QUALITY UNBQUALED. 

1107, 7t9 and t58 Broadway, N. Y. 
AOHBX FOB Nbw Hater: 

F". E. BROOKS, 7©5 Chapel Strbbx. 

AUTHORIZED AGBNT^ IN EVERY CITY. 
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TIE TKEAT & SEEPAKD CO, 

Wholesale and Retail Music House, 

IMPORTERS OF SMALL INSTRUMENTS AND STRINGS, 

Sheet Hailc, Gnltan, 

nnile Boohs, Bamos, 

Hnilc for TIoHiib, 

Orchestra and 
ntlltaiT Band. Orest Variety. 



Nei Pianos to Rent, New Hisic Ordered Etgi; Da;. 

ATomc 

HORSFORD'S ACID PROSPIUTE, 

Prcpucd iccording to the direellonB of Prof. E. N. Hohsfobd. 

This preparation is recommended by Physicians as a most excellent and 

agreeable tonic and appetizer. Il nouiishes and invigorates the llred brain 

and body, imparts renewed energy and vitality, and enlivens the functions. 

Dk. p. W. Thomas, Grand Rapids, Mich., says: 

"One of the bett of tonics. ItglTea vieor, atreagih imd quiet sleep." 
Ds. M. K. Clakke, Geneva, N. Y., sajs: 

" II his proved of |mt vmlue for its tonic nad Tevlvif ring InBuenCB," 

DeBcripUve punphlet sent free on •pplicMlon to 

RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, ProTidence, R. I. 

BEWARE OF SUSSTlTliTES AND IMITATIONS. 
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PACK BROTHERS, 
College Photographers, 

985 BROADWAY, NEW YOEK. 

WRBASJTY JS THE rBIME FACTOR OP 

J. H. &EII'nH'S TOISOBJAI EOOIS, 

991i CHAPEL ST., Cnder the TSm HaTen Hossi. 

HaekiBtosIies a Speei^ty. 

eOODTEAR RUBBER STORE, 
866 Chapel Street. F. C. TUTTZE, I'rop'r. 

C. F. - M"Fi BEZ]Vr ■ A.]Sr'S 

1S4: Elm street, oppoaUe New GymmaHutn. 



TKAM ON CAMPUS WEDNESDAY 7.30 TO lO. 
DIVINITY 10 to I (.30. 

OSBORN HALL PHARMACY, 

D. J. BBBNNAN, 

lOOS Otiapel Street. 

Pure Drugs and Fine Chemicals I 

PRESCRIPTIONS A SPECIALTY. 
Agent for Tenney's (New York) Candies. 
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HORACE PARTRIDGE & CO.. 

77-86 Lincoln St., Boston. 

COLLEGE OUXKITTEKLS 

IN 

General Athletic Supplies of every Description. 



Specialty Made in the Fitting out of College Teams. 

Quotations forwarded upon request. Also 

Catalogue upon Application. 



For circulars and book of information address 

THE QUJDRJJVT CYCLE CO. 



BOSTON, MASS. 
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J. J. EBAFT, 

Merchant Tailor, 

M Centwr Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

HENRY S. HIGBY, 

1130 OEAFEL, OOB. TOBZ STBSES. 
Presci-iptions a. SpeciEiltry. 

HIGBY'S DENTIFRICE IS THE BEST TOOTH POWDER I 

TiCOMA. Wash., June S4, 18». 
Mr. H. S. HiOBT : Please send ua, by m&lL. odd dozen Hlgbr'a Dentifrice. Dr. 
Kellogg has iricommended IC verr biKbl; and wants us to order It for blm. 
Very respeiitf ullv, 

SlIiATDXB ft WIBKUOF, Dmnllta. 

JOHN J. KENNEDY, 

IMPORTER ^^^ TAILOR 

864 Broadway, - New York. 

'92 A., '93 A, '94 A, '95 A 

'92 S., '93 S., '94 8. 

Go to RobinBon'B Yale Hair Cnttlng Parlor, 
Opposite Art SchooL 

JAMES W. BRINE, 



1004 & 1006 Chapel Street, Her HaTen, CouL 
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Do you own a set of DICKENS 
that you are satisfied with? 

If not, this annoimoemeiit will be of iutereBl to yon. 

Ta h&Te oom^eted arruigemisiitB hj wMah -wa are enabled to dellrsr to 
TALE STUDENTS, at the nte of foni roliunaa a month— thna dlTlding the 
expenie Uirongh the jear — what ie in many eeeentlal Teepeote 

The tnogt ttMU^aetory edition of IHckemf Work» for tint 
general reader ever publi^ied. 

It is the new Hotuehold edition, printed from handaome new type, laige 



DELIVEBED FREE IN NEW HATEN 



^O.OO per montli 

e of pleaaoie to tta ownei 

This hMidsome new edition tallj meets the demand for a set of Dioksoa, 
writJnRH whioli etkonld be aU that tike moat exacting oonld demand In the 
way of paper, type and Ulnatration, and at the same time be divided into 
Tolumee Bmsll enough to be easily held In the hand. It ie a set in eraiy way 
tempting to the eye and one whose oonTenient size and beanty of type aira 
Uluebation will add materiaUy to the reader's enjoyment of his farcMlte 
author. 

All oiders shonld be filled ont on aooompanying form and addrcaaed to 

ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 



Hbbbbb. ESTES Sc LAUBIAT, Bobton ; 

I hereby snbsoribe and i^ree to pay for, a set of the new H<maehold 
edition of SIOEEHS'OOXFLEIi: TBITmOS, in 48 rolomee, to be deliyered 
at tha rate of fonr volnmee per month, price to be (1.26 per Tohune. 
Ekioloeed please find Ats dollars ((0.00) in payment for the fivat four Tolomea 
to be delivered free to my address as below. 
Tours tespeotfolly. 
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F. ABRAHAM, 



MEERSCHAUM PIPES A SPECIALTY. 

Specie attention ^ven to the mannfoctuiin^ of Soolet; 
and Class Pipes. 

S5, 37, 39 OomH Street, - - BosUm, Mass. 

B«pmriiig promptly attended to. 



DKEKA 



Fine Stationery and Engraving House, 

1121 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

COLLEGE INVITATIONS WEDDING INVITATIONS 

CLASS STATIONERY VISITING CARDS 

SOCIETY STATIONERY BANQUET MENUS 

PROGRAMMES, BADGES DIPLOMASAND MEDALS 

STEEL PLATE ENGRAVING FOR FRATERNITIES, CUSSES 
AND COLLEGE ANNUALS. 

AH work 1« ciecnUd in the esUblishmeQE under the personil supervl^on of Mi. Drelu, and 
only tti the b«C aunner. Unequal Led fBcllilies and long practical eiDeiicncc enable d s to 
produce lbs nswest stvlea and most artistic effecu, while our reputaljon la a guarantM of 
the quality of the productions of this house. 

Designs, Samples and Prices sent on application. 
HALF TOME, PHOTOTYPE AND PHOTO-ELECTRO ILLUSTRATIONS 
furnished from photographs, deslgni sont us or designs furnished by ui. 
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H. B. ARMSTRONG & CO., 

89, 91, 93, 9S & 97 OBAlfGE ST. 

Carpets, Furniture, Upholstery, 

WINDOW AND DOOR DRAPERIES. RUGS AND MATS. 
Furnishing of Students' Booms a Specialty. 

WINDOW SEATS AND CUSHIONS. 

CO-OFEBATirE DISCOUNT GIVES TO STUDENTS. 



Parker House -x^ 

* • TREMONT AND SCHOOL STS. 

Young's Hotel )t^ 

• • WASHINaTON AND COURT STS. 



EUROPEAN PLAN. 



J. R. WHIPPLE & CO., Proprietors, 

Soston, li/TasB, 
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REST FOR TIRED AND SICK NERVES. 



THE WILLARD HOME. 

Dt. A. X Willard, Profetsoi, Nmb Fnapeot Street, Badington, Vb 

1 u "The Nbit- 



Wd[ Hitdicll Rest Treatment bdu 
' tratm 



Iv L 

Id "Rett-CurB." 
_.. __.idiell Rest Tre«ti . 
■pediJty^ A a «itmb1Lifanu 

'tnl^. Dr. Wlllird li ■ gnduite*of 
Yale ol Ihe elm of 18*3. For neor- 
Iv Blx yein he wu (he Superinten- 
dent and Raldent Pbyaldaa of the 
Mary Fletchei Hoiptnl, tod it nru hi* 
eiperieiice there that induced him to 
found Ih[a home for thou oerroua In. 
Tallds who (eel It neceanty to leave 

needs, ids elwtnt and ample lanl- 
r tuium Is entirely new. beautifully lo- 
: cated, with the laVe and mounUlDS la 
I plain dKhl, and proirlded with all 
I needed conTenieaces and medical ^k- 
I pllaacea. The heMJne ig by the bol- 
' water s;stam. VentiUtloa b securad 
I have the lun. Special pains have been 
'1th his patlenti, and is confident that ther 
ed for theh* oomfofi and recovery. He 
It, Prea. Dwl^ht of Yale, Prn. Buckham 
1 University of Vermont, and Dr. H. P. 

, r . . -he nurses here employed have received 

^aeU ttwdof. Board and all other eipenaea reasxuble. Send tor wculai. 



>K Jewellep •:• to •:• Jfale ^ 
834 Sl^apel |t. 
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TWO NEW BOOKS. 
The Dawn of Italian Independence: 

Italy from the Congress of Vienna, 1814, to the Fall of 
Venice, 1849. By William R. Thayer. With Maps. » 
vols, crown octavo, $4.00. 

Mr. Thayer has qualified himself for writing this work by 
long study, under favorable conditions; and it is peculiarly 
welcome as covering an important period in Italian history 
which has hitherto been inadequately treated. The work is 
divided into five books ; The Inheritance ; The Doom of 
Tyranny; The Pontificate of Gregory XVI.; Revolution 
Triumphant ; Disintegration, Democracy, Disaster. The 
great interest of the subjects treated, the full knowledge, 
vigor, and literary skill shown, and the fresh power and ca- 
pacity for large naliooal development in the Italy of to-day, 
lend special value and attraction to Mr. Thayer's work. 

The Interpretation of Nature. 

By N. S. Shaler, Professor of Geology in Harvard Univer- 
sity, author of " Illustrations of the Earth's Surface," " Ken- 
tucky" in the series of "American Commonwealths," etc. 
t vol. i6mo, $1.25. 

Contents: The Interpretation of Nature; Critical Points 
in the Continuity of Natural Phenomena; The Place of Or- 
^nic Life in Nature; The March of the Generations; The 
Bond of the Generations ; The Natural History of Sympathy ; 
The Immortality of the Soul from the Point of View of Nat- 
ural Science, 

In these seven very interesting chapters Professor Shaler 
discusses several important questions related to both natural 
history and theology. He writes as a scientific student, and 
confines himself strictly to the evidence which science fur- 
nishes. But he writes in no narrow spirit and for no petty 
purpose. Writing from unusually full scientific knowledge, 
with a noble candor and earnest dignity, he interprets Nature 
in a large and high way, and affords an admirable example of 
the temper and method in which both theology and science 
may most profitably be studied. 

Sold by all Boeksiltits. Sint. fastpaid. by 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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IDEIBEXj, 



r jCifliTjEsRElR 



Society Spreads a Specialty. 

825 CHAPEL STREET. 



Importers and Tailors, 

127 Ctiuroli Street. 



A COUNTER. 
So IcDaviEhly Ihey played (he game of hearts. 
She counted him a victim to bet arts, 
He thought her snared. So, pleased both vent -their way ; 
And yet, Torsooih, old strategists were they I 

— Tkt Century. 



APOTHECARIES HALL, 

ESTABLISHED iSzi. 

Surgical Instruments, Trusses. Supporters. 
Elastic Hose. Etc. 

821 Chapel Street, - New Haven, Conn. 
E. ^. a-ESSl>TER.. 
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33. ESI'OSITO, 

"TALE FEUIT STOEE," 

10b8 CHAPEL STREET. 



*>W^^^^^ 



EMPIRE DTEINO AND CLEANING CO., 



StQdents OlotheB Gleaned, Dyed and Freaaed at Short Notioe. 

GOODS CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED WHEN PROMISED. 
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PERRY'S 
CARPET WAREROOMS. 

A SAFE AND RELIABLE PLACE TO BUY. 

H. B. PERRY, - 914 Chapel Street. 

F. A. & D. R. ALLING, 



755 Chapel, 98 East Water Sts. 
F. A. CORBIN, 

1000 CHAPEL ST., New Haven, Conn. 
WM. FRANKLIN & CO., 

IMPORTING TAILORS, 

Clotlit for the oomiiig BeKton noir ready. 
40 Center Street, New Haven, Conn, 

Dig,l,z.cbyG0O(^IC 
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G. F. Heublein & Bro. 

CoF. Court and Chnrcli 8ts., 
NEW HAVEN. 



Special attention given to 

BANQUBTS 



AF^BR VHBA7HE ILVNCHBg. 



BROADWAY DRUG STORE, 

p. BONNETTE SCHURMAN, 

DRUGS AND MEDICINES 

PregcHpliona a SpecUtUy. 

|S~Best Soda Water in Town..a 
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FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 

MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, 

The largest, best appointed, and most liberally managed 
hotel Id the city, vrtth the most central and delightful lo- 
catioD. 

HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 



"Seeing is Believing." 

Some Lamps are tolerably good, 

But who wants a tolerably 

good egg ? And there is a 

heap of trouble with a tol- 

ily good lamp. Every stu- 

: needs a handsome and 

30D study lamp. But a good lamp must be 

)le ; when it is not simple it is not good. There 

one lamp that is simple, and it is good without 

5 tolerable — 



The Rochester." 



If the local dolcr hiisa't It we caa Hnd you one by eipreu. We miike i^se vu 
id haire an ([[uatnted chUIoeuc that vrlll help you out. 

ROCHESTER LAMP CO., 4-2 Park Place, New York City. 
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Amateur* who ■?« ambitiou* to maka Artlstlo Plo- 
tur«s, atiould adopt our 



Orthochromatic 



Brand of Plata* and Films, which 

RENDER THE TRUE COLOR VALUES 



Eclipse 2J 

sliabla fbst platA on th< 
da-velop up clean anc 

not yet using 

Cawutt « 
gjKl) caaj-fYDRfi 



SB being the moat rsliabla fbst platAon the market. Inatan- 
taneous ezpoaures davelop up clean and olsarwlth dataii 

Those who are not yet uaing 



Wayne Junction, 

PHILADELPHIA. 



JOSEPH LTJPPIlsrO, 

UPHOLSTERING. 

WIMDOW SIATO A SPBfllALTT 

Cor. Chapel and York Streets. 
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Tlie Btoadia; ! Tlie Piccadillj ! Tlie loidoi ! 

Calf and enameled leather, lace bals made on these lasts aie popular 
street shoes. 

Light Weight Patent Leather Oxfords, and Puraps for House Use. 
CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 

The New Haven Shoe Company. 

SncceediDK W. B. FENN & CO. 

Onr Columbia Pillow Silk Corenac, f 3.50 tAth, fs a popnUr Pillow 
for StndentB. 

Pmtnam & Spooler, 

S4:6 Washington Street, BOSTON^ MASS. 

IMFOffiTIia TAILOM. 

My stock comprises all the Latest Novelties, 

A SPECIALTY MADE OP 

The Most Correct London Styles. 

TRANSCRIPT BUILDING, 

328 WASHINOTON ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 



I 
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Cavanagh, Sanford & Co., 

Merchant Tailors & Importers, 

16 West 23rd Street, NEW YORK. 

opposite Bth Ave. Hotel. 

ON THE FACE OF IT. 
" Where are you going, my pretty mside T 
" I'm going a-mitking. sir," she saide. 
" What IB your fortiine, my pretty maide?" 
" My face is my fortune, s<r," she saide, 
" Exactly nhat mine is. my pretty maide." 
" I Pi'T jour poverty, sir," she saide — 
And the lowing herd wound slowly o'er the lea. 



Amateur Photographers' 

SUPPLIES 

CAJXEElK-fiLS, LE;NSE1S, OUTFITS. 
For Descriptive Catalogue Address 

G. GENNERT, - 54 East lothSt, New York. 
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